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-RITRACTIVE BOOKS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Book of Cats and Dogs, ; $0.17 
Friends in Feathers and Fur, . ; 4 30 
Neighbors with Wings and Fins, . : 40 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers, 40 
Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs, , 54 
Glimpses of the Animate World, : wiv I Oo 
Animal Memoirs: Part I—Mammals, . 0 GQ 

Part Ii—Birds,. . : 60 
Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred, ce 
Lixing Creatures of Water, Land, and Air, 50 
Geographical Reader and Primer, : 5 a 
Grandfather’s Stories, , : : 27 
Stories of Heroic Deeds, ; ‘ i ~ 20 
Stories of Our Country, . ; 40 
Stories of Other Lands, , - 40 
Stories of the Olden Time, ‘ , : 34 
Ten Great Events in History, : a 
Easy Steps for Little Feet, : , 25 
Golden Book of Choice Reading, : — 
Book of Tales, . . ; ; : 50 
Reading in Nature’s Book, . : ‘ as 
Seven American Classics, F ; P 50 
Seven British Classics, , , ; 50 
Johonnot’s Geographical Reader, ‘ o Te 
Shepherd’s Historical Reader, , I OO 
Treat?s Home Studies in Nature, : ; go 


Any book ia this list mailed to any address on receipt of price. Write for 
descriptive circular. 


THE A. B. C. CALENDAR, FOR 1892. 


The American Book Company will issue, about the first of January, 





a Calendar for 1892, which shall preserve all the features which made 
their first calendar so acceptable, with added features of much interest. 
Write and have your name put on file to receive one of these useful 


.teminders early. ‘ 
AMERICAN Book COMPANY, 
| CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


NEW YORK, 3} CHICAGO. 


ba ATTENTION is called in this connection to the new publications of the American Book Com- 
i pauy. These include all classes and grades of school-work, from the Primary 
Arithmetic to new works in Latin and Mathematics. Correspondence regarding these and other 
books published by the Company is invited, and will receive prompt attention. 


JOSEPH! LLOTT'S 





GOLD : PARIS 
MEDAL, STEEL PENS. =o =xosrmm, 

; 1 878. ee 1889. 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS tnovenour mz: WORLD. all 





LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF THE 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


An Inductive Latin Primer. 


For Younger Students, by Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., Yale University, and 
Isaac B. BurGess, A. M., Boston Latin School. 12mo, cloth, 350 pages. Ready 
about September 1, 1891. 


Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
By Setu T. Stewart, A. B., Yale, 12mo, cloth, 406 pages, $1.12. 
Harper and Tolman’s Caesar. 


Cloth, 12mo, 502 pages, 50 illustrations, 9 colored maps, $1.20. By WiLL1AM 
R, Harper. Ph. D.. President of the University of Chicago (late of Yale Univer- 
sity), and Hersert C. Totman, Ph. D., of the University of Wisconsin, (late of 
Yale University). ‘ 
Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government. 

An Elementary Text-Book for Public Schools, High Schools and Normal 
Schoois. By ALEx. L. PETERMAN, late Principal and Professor of Civil Govern- 
ment in the Normal School of Kentucky State College, and member of the Ken- 
tucky State Senate. 12mo, cloth, 218 pages, 60cts. 

Appleton’s School Physics. 

Edited By Pror, Joun D. QuacKENBos, Columbia College, New York City, 
12mo, cloth, 544 pages, $1.20. 

Shoup’s History and Science of Education. 

For Institutes, Normal Schools, Reading Circles and the private self-instruc- 
tion of Teachers. By WiLt1AM J. SHoup, M.S. 12mo, cloth, 303 pages, $1.00. 
White’s New School Register. 


Containing forms for daily, term and yearly records, equally adapted to graded 
and ungraded schools, and conforming to the school laws of the several States. By 
EMERSON E. Wuite, A. M., LL. D, Quarto. boards, 60 cents. 


First Lessons in Arithmetic. 
By Apnrew J. Rickorr, A. M., LL.D. 


























Including the Fundamental Rules. 
12mo, boards, 36 cents. 


Winslow’s Principles of Agriculture. 
By Isaac O. Winstow, A. M, Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. 


By Witrr1aM H, MAxwett, Ph. D., Superintendent Brooklyn, New York, Pub- 
lic Schools. 12mo, cloth, 327 pages, 60 cents. 
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Correspondence relative to the examination and introduction of our books is 
cordially invited and will receive prompt attention. Any of the above books sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., ecrasueas. 


137 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


rics. nooks ete. Fully warranted | HAHNEMANN 
rite for Catalogue an ces. ° . 
KEYE RELL FOUNDRY, 

THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, Medical College and Hospital, 
THE KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Fr ysical Phmary Lessons,” Sarah H, Griswend, The Thirty-third annual course of lectures in 
Cook Co. Normal: “Color and Form,” Jose- this institution will commence September, 14, 1892. 
phine C. Locke; ‘ Science Lessons,” EdwardG | Modern instruction in the laboratories, lecture 
Howe ; and other articles by best writers, adapt- | [°0mS: and the hospital. Experiences 55 5a 
ing kindergarten methods to primary work, One | Low fees. Equality in sex. Send for Lecture 
ear, $1.50; 3 months’ trial Card, Announcement and sample of Tne CLIn- 
"Kineahe rau. Address . M.D. 












i. 











. cents, E. Z. 
KINDERGARTEN: Pus. Co,, 277 ante &., 3034 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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THE NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Positions in West, Northwest and South for men, $800 to 
to $1,650. Hundreds of teachers wanted for spring demand. 


for blanks. Register before the rush. 


Dr. Geo. L. McCuen, Treas., Boise City, Idaho. 


- PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES! 


These Classes are established and maintained in 
order to carry to 


REGULAR GRADE TEACHERS, 


Wherever located, thoroughly practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The method of instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily recommended by the leading educators and 
the most successful teachers of Drawin 
G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to 
Education in 1889, devotes a special section toa description of the works 


of these classes. 


Circulars, giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of 


Study, can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 
7 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Endorsed by State, County 
and City uperintendents. 
; women, $700 


Send stamp 


throughout the country. Dr. J. 
arliament for the Department of 





WANTED. few men of liberal education to 


represent us on valuable specialties in school 
supplies. Terms liberal with opportunities for 
advancement to right parties. Experienced men 
preferred. Thisis no snap but straight business. 


O, W. CLOSE, 315 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ESTE 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


@ Mian wactrrere ord Dealers, 


916 and 918 Olive St... 8t. Louis, Mo. 





ORGAN. 














THE GREAT WABASH ROUTE. 


** Speak of me as I am.’’ 
—SHAK. 





This has come to be ‘The Banner 
Route,” with its splendid track, safety- 
speed and 

SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


DIRECT TO 

CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 
with Through Sieeping Cars via Niag- 
ara Falls to Grand Central Station, 
New York, and to Boston through 
Hoosac Tunnel. Palace Dining Cars 
on Chicago, New York and ton 
Trains. 

“The Banner Route, also runs 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS DIRECT TO 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Des Moines, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis without change 
PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 


Seats free, on all through trains. 
St. Louis Ticket Offices: 8. E. Cor- 





ner Broadway and Olive St.and Union 
Depot. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLECE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 


a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address, Prof, Geo. Brusu 
17-J -6-tf 


Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn, 
ERFECT 
ENCIL 






Pronounced by thousands the Best Machine for 


OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks the Lead. 


All Stationers Sell It. | Send for circular, 
Sent prepaid to any responsible business house on trial 
for ten days, for $1.75. 


The Perfect Pencil Pointer Company, 


sos MippLe STREET, PorTLAND, MAINE. 


TAKE THE 


M.K. & T. 


RAILWAY 


TO ALL POINTS IN 


TEXAS, MEXICO AND 
CALIFORNIA. 


THROUGH TRAINS CARRY 
Pullman Sleepers Between 


CHICAGO, 
HANNIBAL, 
ST. LOUIS, 
and KANSAS CITY, 


AND TEXAS POINTS. 


Gro. A. Eppy, 
H. C. Cross, 
J. J. FREY, 
Gen’! Supt. 
GASTON MESLIER, 
Gen’l Passenger & Ticket Agent, 


Receivers. 


J. WALDO, 
Gen’! Traffic Man'gr. 


IMPROVED PATEN 


you put into the school-rooms of this ci 
Twenty Years, give entire satisfact 
has been broken. 


peculiar construction secure perfect 


ing School-Houses. 


Address 


J. B 


NO. 1120 PINE ST., 


NATIONAL SCHOOL AGENCY, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

Furnishes Schools with Teachers without Charge, Aids 
Teachers to Secure Positions, Rents and Sells School 
Property, and Publishes The Educational Monthly. 
Teachers registered Free. 


lowing of superior teachers and an established 
patronage gives us unsurpassed facilities for sug- 
gesting the right teacher for the right place. 

WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 





The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines. now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 


ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centralia and Mt. Vernon. 
All aos ee the 
Fast - 


ok ines to 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Washington, D. C., New York, and 
sa ALL EASTERN CITIES.-@a 


Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 
oe St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 
ities 
No midnight change of cars to Vincennes, 
wouisville. i ints. 
Connects at Fa reer | and Springfield with 
Wabash Lage o ; at Waverly 
oints North and South; at Vir 
A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railwa 
for points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
aod St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with “ Famous Vandalia Line” for a 
;_at Shattuc with O. & for 
points Kast and West; at Centralia with Illinois 
tral for points North and South ; at Peoria and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Ohicago and the 





SEDALIA, MO. 





D. W. RIDER, Sup’t. 
1-28 w. W. KEENT Gen, T. A. 


Wide acquaintance with schools and educators, 
extensive experience in the work and a large fol- | 


to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- | 


lis, Pittsburg, | 


MERWIN’S 


T GOTHIC DESK. 





OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 
DEAR SiR: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 


ty, after a thorough trial of more than 
ion. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


WITH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 


ease and comfort éo the pupil, at 


the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical development oF the young. ” 


These considerations commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate seat 


Respectfully yours, 


WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


» Merwin School Supply Co,, 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


— 


Ca 


Burlington 


SOLID 
| THROUGH TRAINS 
From ST, LOUIS To 


KANSAS CITY, ST, JOSEPH, 
| DENVER, 


ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 








Route 





PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 





‘ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THE BEST LINE FOR 
NEBRASKA, COLORADO 
THE BLACK HILLS, 


AND ALL POINTS 


NORTH AND WEST. 


TICKET OFFIGES: 











218 N. B’way, and Union Depot. | 
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| able. See coupon orders on page 7. 
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Nine Editions are Printed for the Editors, by 
PERRIN & SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each 
month, and “Entered at the post-office at St. 
Louis, Mo., and admitted for transmission through 
the mails at second-class rates.” 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertis its 


{ 





| 


And National Educator. 





in all the editions of the AMEKICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpvuCATION at our best rates. 
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ORDERS pour in for the map de- 
scribed on page 14. Better clip, sign 
and send in the coupon orders on page 
7 early, properly filled out. 





WE invite the parties who criticised 
the siatement made by President Har- 
rison, which we published, to the ef- 
fect that the added wealth of the na- 
tion this year would amount to over 
$1,900,000,000. We invite the atten- 
tion of these critics, and all other peo- 
ple, to the fact that a later and more 
careful estimate of our wheat, corn, 
oat.and cotton crops will prove to be 
worth $2,000,000,000. There is no rea- 
son to doubt the eorrectness of these 
figures, hence, it is safe to assert that 
hundreds of millions of farm mort- 
gages will be paid off easily and safely. 





YES, every family now, as well as 
every school can secure for their own 
use & globe and a map, showing every 
country on the face of the earth, the 
routes thither, the climate, the pro- 
ductions and all the other phenomena 
that makes the study of geography 
and history so interesting and profit- 


St. Louis. Mo., Dec. 9, 1891. 


o = 








J. B. MERWIN.....cccsecceeee Managing Editor. 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
JERIAH BONHAM ........... Associate Editor. 
Terms, per year, in QOGAMNCOrciskivces se cveees $1 50 


Single COPY. 6006 soccesecccccscccescescgecce 15 











LIBRARY DAy was very largely ob- 
served all through the State of Mis- 
souri. We do not yet know how 
much was contributed, but the whole 
people were made more intelligent 
and stronger by what was done. 
Great credit is due Hon. L. E. Wolfe 
for his efforts in this direction. 





Ir is only by better schools—by 
longer schoo! terms—by more compe- 
tent instructors that the people can 
gain jower to cope with those who 
would inaugerate c/ass distinctions of 
wealth and poverty. We want none 
of these in this country. Let intelli- 
gence, manhood and character have 
the fullest opportunity here. The 
common school extended and per- 


may, a8 President Jesse said of the | 
alumni of the State University in 
Kansas City, not only “count well in 
numbers, but measure well also.”’ 

The Columbia Herald, says: ‘‘The| 


resources. 

“This State is dependent upon no} 
one crop, no single industry or depart- | 
ment of effort for prosperity. Agri-| 
culture, horticulture, stock-growing, | 
bring large returns, while manufac-| 
turing and mining find abundant'| 
field. | 

“The report of the Labor Commis- | 
sioner furnishes a case in point. The| 
output of Missouri manufactories for | 
last year was over $161,500,000. The | 
products shipped out of the State, ex- | 


clusive of Kansas City and St. Louis, | 


WitH the added w°alth of more 
than $2,000,000,000 to the country the 
past year, larger and more liberal es- 
timates will be made to give the 
teachers better compensation and to 


|greatness of Missouri is emphasized | secure longer school terms. The peo- 
|by every publication regarding her | ple realize that knowledge gives them 


| power. 


This is well. 


—————_e Deo ——_———_ 


Iris a great pleasure to us to be 
able to give so much for so little money. 
The JOURNAL and the new six-inch 
Globe—both sent postpaid for $1.50— 
the JOURNAL and the $5.00 map sent 
prepaid for $2.00. Certainly every 
teacher and every individual can now 
secure these for immediate and con- 
stanf use, when costing only such a 
trifle. All sent you prepaid, remem- 
ber. 








amounted to nearly $107,000,000. In| Aarreapy more liberal ample pro- 


|addition to the value of the products | vision is being made to maintain, ex- 
| consumed at home. 


| tend and perfect our common school 





fected inxsures this. 
Grand Old Missouri. | 
e | 
“And makes her rich 


In titles, honors and promotions,” 
—SHAK, 


H™ you have it, in clean cut fig- 
ures: The added wealth to the 
State of Missouri realized, the past 








“The distribution of this wealth) 
adds to Missouri’s prosperity. There | 
was the largest surplus of cattle, $27,- | 
000,000. Next in value is the hog sur- | 
plus, $15,000,000; horses and mules, | 
$7,000,000. Wheat is the largest sur- | 
plus grain yield, estimated for 1890 at | 
$7,000,000. This year it will be 20 per | 
cent larger. Last year $1,724,000 worth | 
of corn was sent out of the State, and | 


| $1,343,000 worth of oats. 


“Fruit valued at nearly $1,300,000, 
and flax of more than that amount) 
was sent abroad. Among the pro-| 


| ducts of the mines was $3,000,000 worth 


of coal, $2,700,000 worth of lead, $1,-| 
750,000 worth of zinc, and $800,000 | 
worth of iron. 

‘Missouri is not a one-crop State. 
Her wealth comes from various 


year, amounts ~to over $225,000,000! | sources, and her resources are many | 
You see we are able to not only pay | and inexhaustible. With every added 
our teachers an average salary of Sib eoninenit upon her greatness the| 
per month, but we are able to make | reader is tempted to’ exclaim, ‘The 





also, so that the teachers of the State 


the school terms nine months, at least | 
in all the country schools where nine- | 
tenths of the people get all the school- 
ing they ever enjoy. Let the teachers 
take these facts into the schools, put 
them on the blackboards so that the 
pupils can copy them and take them 
home and read them there; get 
them into the reading circles, paste 
them into all the books in the library, 
rehearse them, too, in the meetings of | 
the ‘‘Farmers’ Alliance,” so that all 
the tax-payers may become familiar 
with them; get them into the educa- 
tional columns of all the newspapers, 





half has never been told.’ ”’ 


as 





ONE of the leading educators in 


Franklin county, says the ‘Black- 
board ordered, received, and it has | 


been mustered into active service. We | 
consider it an essential piece of furni- | 
ture in our home, and think one like | 
it should bein every home where there 
are children to educate. We highly 
appreciate the helpful interest it 
creates among the children. They 
are busy now all the time with the 
blackboard, creating instead of des- 
troying something. 





system ina large number of States. 
Estimates for better compensation of 
our teachers will be made so as to se- 
cure those or larger experience and 
riper culture. People begin to feel 
that the Zest are none too good for 
their children. 





a6 
« 


We think the people of Missouri 
will most fully and cordially endorse 
the views of the Missouri Statesman, 
and for which it is careful to say that 
“President Jesse is not responsible. | 
Most assuredly the President of the 
University of Missouri should not 
neglect his official duties in the insti- 
tution to go junketing around the 
country with baseball dnd _ football 
teams.’’ 

“And this will be the judgment 
of the people whose servant he is, and 
whose sons and daughters are under 
his charge and tuition.” 





THE story of the extent and value 
of the maf is only za/f told on page 7. 
It can be returned if not ferfectly sat- 
istactory. Fillin, sign and send us 
the coupon orders. It goes express or 
postage prepaid. 





THESE schools are immense mothers 
brooding over, caring for, instructing, 
and so saving the children. This 
mind of the child is never to finda 
stop. Where is it? What is it worth? 
Can you measure its on-reaching, on- 


going influence? 
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Yes, the right of appropriation is 
recognized ; a man may take what he 
likes from the store of literary accu- 
mulations, provided only that he 
shall impart to it some new beauty or 
utility. That is what authors have 
been doing from the beginning. Only 
at rare intervals has an original 
thinker been turned loose upon our 
planet, It is all as Lowell said in one 
of his last poems: 

The birds but repeat without ending 
The same old traditional notes, 


Which some, by more happily blending, 
Seem to make over new in their throats. 


And we men through our old bit of song run, 
Until one just improves on the rest, 
And we call a thing his, in the long run, 
Who utters it clearest and best. 


ae 
ee 


THE sober fact is that the best of 
teaching is rewarded only in a partial 
and doubtful way; the lessons must 
be taught with particular skillor they 
will not have any perceptible effect. 








THESE teachers kindle rays of light 
that will remain forever visible on 
the horizon of history. They estab- 
lish intelligence, justice, truth, love, 
safety. 





Is it not time that steps were taken 
to have persons accused of crime,— 
indemnified if they are acquitted and 
proved to be innocent? Simple jus- 
tice demand this, and no people can 
afford todo a wrong nor tolerate in- 
justice. Let us movein this matter. 

THESE teachers train to truth, to 
obedience, to probity, creating a uni- 
versal conscience which is the basis of 
law and of safety. 








IDEAS cannot be beaten down nor 
circumscribed, and this work done by 
the more than four hundred thousand 
teachers in the public and private 
schools is called good or bad accord- 
ing as people lean towards the future 
or the past. Alone and isolated they 
may be weak, but we all know there 
are grand individualities among them 
who believe in and work for a unity 
which will yet give them both pres- 
tige and power. 

22 ES eee ae oe 

THESE teachers, although working 
quietly, insure for the people an im- 
pravement which atonceexceeds both 
their measure and compensation, 
hence they place but comparatively 
little value upon it. 





You save 50cts by ordering our new 
siz-inch Globe on the coupon orders. 
You get it in this way, and the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, sent 
one year—both by mail, prepaid, for 
$1.50. . 

THE teacher who knows, wins both 
permanency and promotion. With 
our Premium of a new six-inch Globe 
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No—it is scarcely possible for blind 
people to welcome the light—but light 
is better than darkness nevertheless. 





Ir is said that the Western Union 
Telegraph Company has cleared $100,- 
000,000 in the past twenty-five years, 
and the common people paid it. Why 
cannot the government do this work 
and leave this $100,000,000 in the peo- 
ple’s pocket? The government deliv- 
ers letters and has a surplus of $5,000,- 
000. Let us have penny postage and 
cheap telegraping for the people. 





“EDUCATION is the influencing of 
man, by man, and has for its end to 
lead him to actualize himself through 
his own efforts,” or seize and work 
out the highest ideal of a complete 
manhood. Butit is ‘the influencing 
of man by man,’’ showing the neces- 
sity of the teachers’ work. 





Omitted Lessons. 





BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 





“Hear me my good triends.” 
—SHAK. 


sw for regularity, the phenomena 
of day and night, summer and 
winter, seed-time and harvest that 
follow in unbroken regularity furnish 
examples of the Creator’s mode of 
working always at hand. While the 
curves in which the heavenly spheres 
sweep their long march, nay, even the 
irregular regularity of the always one- 
sided elm leaves, as the children are 
looking at them in order to learn to 
distinguish them from the maple with 
its always double trinity of points, 
will teach them the same lesson, that 
God moves not only “in a mysterious 
way” but in an always regular way 
in his wonderful works, whether great 
or small. 

And again, before the children are 
old enough to learn from Milton that 
“order is heaven’s first law,’’ may 
they not discover it for themselves in 
their daily lessons? The mica lies in 
regular plates and the quartz crystals 
do not vary from their proper number 
of sides. The cells of the honey-comb 
are fitted each to each and each in its 
own place. While the older classes 
count the number of leaves in the one 
complete curve round the plant’s stem 
in their perfect order, the little ones 
can learn how even in the depths of 
the ocean the organ pipe coral is built, 
red pillar above pillar ; and the fishes 
even “have their bounds which they 
may not pass over,’”’ whether up or 
down or from side to side, each being 
in its own place. In orderly ranks 
the great mountain ranges crowd 
themselves in the western continent 
upon its western side, while in orderly 
line again, in the vast eastern conti- 
nent, they run from east to west, and 
lie upon the southern edge. In its 
own place the ice floats on the surface 
of the water and the rocks lie far be- 











low. Each thing has its own place, 
and is found always in that place in 
the great museum of the Creator as 
they were called into being in the 
profound and perfect order of his 
thought. 

As to economy, the phenomena of 
meteorology are rich in lessons. The 
rain-drop waters the rose’s heart and 
falls to the earth as the child picks the 
flower. Running through myriad 
channels it helps in the flowing spring 
to quench the thirst of the tired trav- 
eler, is exhaled in his breath, floats in 
the air as acloud to shade the ‘‘white- 
sleeved row’’ of mowers in the hay 
field, and borne by the winds falls in 
rain into the ocean there helping to 
carry on the life of the fish, and again 
tossed up in spray on some far-off 
atoll to nurse to life some little plant 
just beginning to clothe the barren 
coral with vegetation for the use of 
man. Chemistry is never weary of 
tracking the elements through all their 
windings, and showing how the par- 
ticles, obeying the thought of the 
Creator, are turned and twisted and 
made to serve now in this combina- 
tion and now in that to produce all 
kinds of results and effects. Is there 
anything in God’s physical universe 
which is made to serve only one end? 
Are the trees good for nothing but to 
supply a hold for the nests of the 
birds ‘ that sing among the branches,’’ 
or the springs only that the wild asses 
may quench their thirst? The moun- 
tains are manifold in their uses. On 
their summits gather the snow which 
feed the spring torrents that clothe 
the valleys with corn; bear navies to 
their destination and build and des- 
troy continents for the history of 
man. On their sides are nourished 
the pines that are destined to sail the 
seas and tosupply many other arti- 
cle of commerce, thereby forcing man 
by means ef trade to come out from 
his savage life of dead isolation and 
rise to civilization and freedom; in 
their caverns hide the coal and iron 
without which he were helpless. 
From their tops blow the cool breezes 
to invigorate the dwelférs in the low 
lands; cloud-compellers, they force 
out the rain from their misty folds, 
and rising in solemn stillness they 
stand to him who sees as a type of 
strength and peace which feeds his 
inner life while they minister to his 
outer needs: 


a 


DRAWING, inasmuch as it teaches 
observation, makes all natural objects 
more interesting to young andold; we 
see beauties in nature which those 
who have never learned to draw over- 
look, and we find nothing too hum- 
ble amongst God’s creations to be 
admired and loved. Indeed, a passion 
for drawing is sure to teach a love of 
nature, whether in the form of created 
being or of the beautiful effects of sky 
and cloudland. This branch should 
be taught in all the schools as much 
as writing and mathematics. 





THE sooner children are made to 
understand that drawing requires as 
much thought as arithmetic, the bet- 
ter ; for the greatest difficulty every 
art teacher has to encounter is the bad 
habit of moving the pencil without 
the guidance of the brain. 








THAT safe estimate of added wealth 
to the country of over $2,000,000,000 
this year certainly means help to the 
people in every department of pro- 
ductive industry, including some in- 
crease of compensation to the four 
hundred thousand teachers in the 
United States. St. Louis leads off in 
this direction, and we hope every city 
and every school district in the State 
of Missouri will recognize the justice 
and propriety of this movement. 

Let us give competent men and 
women in the schools in every State 
just and adequate compensation for 
the services they render. 





Supervision. 





R. GRASBY, in his very sugges- 
tive volume: ‘‘ Jeaching in 
Three Continents,” after noting (p. 154) 
that “It is the custom of the superin- 
tendents of American schools to pub- 
lish manuals in which are laid down, 
in exact detail, the work of each 
grade,’”’ adds this significant remark: 
“The course of study then becomes a 
work on the method of teaching with 
definite application. In the case of 
partially trained teachers this is highly 
beneficial, and as no good superinten- 
dent thinks of confining teachers to 
the method laid down the plan is a 
commendable one.”’ 

Let all good superintendents make 
a note of that. In America, as in all 
enlightened countries, the function of 
a school supervisor is not that of a 
task-master or “boss.’’ On the con- 
trary his function in respect of teach- 
ing is: To think out, through his op- 
portunity of comparison, the general 
plan, to suggest clews of methods to 
the inexperienced teacher; to give 
kindly stimulus to the relatively in- 
different; to encourage the timid; in 
every case to detect, not so much the 
faults, as the excellences of methods 
which are almost certain to emerge 
from the individuality of the teacher. 

Nothing strengthens the individual 
worker so much in any field as to re- 
ceive cordial recognition of the posi- 
tive values in his work. And those 
values are brought out in full degree 
only when the individual! is conscious 
of the significance of what he is do- 
ing. 

The present writer knows of more 
than one instance where a teacher, 
pronounced a failure by an undis- 
cerning supervisor, has been raised to 
a high degree of efficiency by being 
made aware of her own latent power. 
With the growth of this power, too, 
the faults which had been regarded 
as at once incorrigible and wholly 





fatal, speedily became reduced to the 
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minimum oreven wholly disappeared. 
Of course there are cases of over- 
confidence and caprice. But such 
eases are very rare. The vast majorily 
of teachers pass with only too slight 
@ jostle from the prescription of pupil- 
age to unreasoning acquiescence alike 
in prescribed subject-matter and in- 
dictated method of instruction. To 
stimulate and guide the individuality 
of the teacher, not to repress it, is the 
highest function of the supervisor. 
And this highest function must fail 
hopelessly unless by perfect frankness 
and singleness of purpose the super- 
visor wins the confidence and esteem 
of those under his supervision. If he 
fail in this his influence, instead of 
proving an inspiration, must inev- 
itably tend to reduce the vitality, the 
fandamental, moral tone of every 


department he touches. 
W. M. B. 
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Intelligence and Morality. 





HE first and greatest article in the 

political creed of America is that 
Intelligence secures Liberty. From 
the foundation of the American state 
it is probable that not one really im- 
portant assembly has failed to empha- 
size this article of faith. But it is a 
significant modification of form when 
it begins to be explicitly asserted that 
intelligence as developed through 
public school education secures mor- 
ality. 

And this substantially is asserted 
in an editorial of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of recent date, under the 
heading, Political Personalities. Along 
with other significant indications as 
to marked improvement in recent 
years in the moral tone of political 
campaigns, the editorial referred to 
declares that “This development of 
popular opinion in favor of clean and 
becoming political methods is attribu- 
table, unquestionably, to the general 
growth of intelligence and culture. 
The national character is constantly 
becoming more critical and exacting 
in all things. We have considerably 
elevated the standard of public recti- 
tude in our time, and the operations 
of politics have to be adjusted to the 
situation.”’ 

Such tribute to the positive moral 
value of existing educational appli- 
ances is the more worthy of special 
notice because of the more or less 
wide spread disposition to criticise 
the average public school as conspic- 
uously lacking in its positive moral 
value. 

Of course no one will contend for a 
moment that the marked advance in 
moral tone within a generation is due 
solely to the school aspect of educa- 
tion. No doubt “all things work to- 
gether for good to them that walk 
uprightly.” And it is notalone in the 
school, but in the whole of institu- 
tional life that the youth of this gen- 
eration are learning with increasing 


what one knows to be demanded by 
the inner law of his own being, and to 
refrain no less resolutely from doing 
anything that is contrary to that law. 

In other words, through all these 
media there is a general and vigorous 
growth in clearness and strength of 
conviction that morality is the neces- 
sary complement of intelligence in the 
actual daily life of the individual if 
that life is to be really successful in 
the ultimate sense of attaining ma- 
tured manhood. And it is evident 
that this growing conviction cannot 
fail to be exhibited through reflex 
action upon, and thus resuit, in the 
improvement of, all institutions, in- 
cluding the school, as agencies in 
the further ennobling of the people. 

This is a hopeful outlook, and it is 
justified by the facts. 





The Right Ring. 





“He cannot but with measure fit the honors 
Which we devise for him,” 
“—SHAK. 


HE speeches made by President 
Jesse, of the State University, 
and by ex-Governor Thomas T. Crit- 
tenden, at the reception tendered Pres- 
ident Jesse, in Kansas City, the other 
dlay, have the right ring in every word, 
line and sentence reported. Presi- 
dent Jesse said :, 


“* * * * JT thank you most cor- 
dially for your presence here to-night. 
I have felt that if there is any place in 
the State where an active spirit is 
made manifest in the interest of the 
great University of the State, it is at 
Kansas City. I have heard that the 
alumni of the University not only 
count well in number here, but you 
measure well also. The alumni is 
strong in every way for the State Uni- 
versity. 

“The responsibility cast upon me as 
President is very great. I claim no 
credit for what I have done in the 
past, and hope I may claim none for 
what I may do in the future. The 
friends of the University push the 
work along. I am comparatively a 
young man, but the veterans of the 
board of curators have such indomit- 
able energy in pushing the work for- 
ward, that I find it very hard for me 
to keep pace with them. 

“We have with us the Governor of 
the State who sent the first proposi- 
tion to the Legislature to endow the 
University. The University can only 
succeed through the combined efforts 
ot the people of the State. No one 
man can do it by himself. On the 
alumni and the press I place my prin- 
cipal reliance. The officers must keep 
the people at work. If the le are 
filled with the animation which char- 
acterizes those I have met in Kansas 
City, there can be nothing for us but 
success.’’ [Applause ] 


Ex-Governor Thomas T. Crittenden 
was introduced. He warmly compli- 
mented the board of curators because 
of the wisdom shown in selecting such 
a distinguished young educator as 
Prof. Jesse as President of the institu- 
tion. The ex-Governor said he was 


“Tam for education, the deepest, 
highest, brightest and strongest edu- 
cation which can be — to any man, 
woman or child this country, 
whether he or she be white or black. 

“T would not only educate the boys, 
but the girls as well, and if, in the 
great arena of life the girls outrun the 
boys, I say God speed them in their 
pursuits. 

“T issued the first message to the 
State Legislature, giving $1,000,000 
endowment to the State University. 
I made a mistake by not making it 
$2,000,000. Whoever is to be elected 
Governor of this State, I want him to 
be a man who favors educational in- 
stitutions toa large extent, and spends 
more money for educational purposes 
than for the prosecution of criminals. 


Parsimony toward education is liber- 
ality toward crime.” 


Governor Crittenden thinks it is hu- 
Iniliating to the dignity of the State 
to have the faculty of the University 
lobbying at the Legislature to secure 
appropriations. He said that seme 
good men like Gardiner Lathrop and 
Major L. K. Thacher should be sent 
to the Legislature, and with the as- 
sistance of the alumni all over the 
State, it would be comparatively easy 
to have the necessary appropriations 
made. 


OO or 


The Writers’ Club. 





“He writes brave verses, speaks brave words.” 
~—SHAK. 


HEsplendid ovation tendered ‘‘The 

Writers’ Club” at the Exposi- 

tion Building seemed to astonish even 

the “reporters,’’ who mean to be, and 

are almost required to be, both omni- 
scient and omnipresent. 

They were only a little late and did 
not hear the appropriate and eloquent 
introductory address by Prof. W. J. 
8. Bryan, of the St. Louis High School. 
He was not “stage struck” at all, but 
rather inspired with the ovation ten- 
dered the Club by the citizens of St. 
Louis. 

The “reporters” who came late, 
and so missed this rare’ treat, stated 
that Prof. Bryan seemed to be ‘‘stage 
struck and forgot his part.’’ 

We present the splendid address, 
delivered in a clear, full-toned voice, 
with a magnificent intrepid manner 
that won both attention and applause. 

Prof. Bryan said: ‘‘This vast build- 
ing, filled to its utmost capacity with 
the magnificent displays of industry 
and skill, of wealth and enterprise; the 
interested and admiring throngs that 
hourly crowd the resplendent aisles, 
viewing with evident satisfaction the 
gorgeous exhibits and wonderful tri- 
umphs of inventive genius and con- 
structive art, thatare there presented; 
the rapt audiences that day after day 
and nightafter night, assemble in this 
hall to listen to the ravishing strains 
of music poured forth from myriad 





done with old men for such positions, 
and thinks the day of veteran leaders 
is past. Continuing he said: 

“I had three children educated at 
the State University when [ was Gov- 
ernor. I did it because I felt it was 


my duty to sustain the institution of 
the.State. People should send their 








clearness and precision that to “‘walk 


uprightly” means to resolutely do 


children to home institutions and 


silver-throated instruments attuned 
to perfect harmony by the magic mo- 
tions of the leader’s master hand; the 
imposing pageant of the Veiled 
, Prophet that annually draws to St. 
Louis countless, eager multitudes, who 
gaze with delight upon the passing 
spectacle, amid the dazzling bright- 


of radiant orbs of light, are sensible 
evidences and voiceful witnesses. of 
the greatness of St. Louis, the metrop- 
olis of the Mississippi valley, the lus- 
trous ornament of the grand common- 
wealth of Missouri, which is the cen- 
tral star in the galaxy of states that 
form the American Union. But nat- 
ural advantages of situation and re- 
sourges, even when supplemented by 
energy and enterprise, though they 
may produce material prosperity, can- 
not cause or perpetuate true greatness 
of individuals or communities. At 
best, they may be the setting of pure 
morality and high intelligence, which 
are the only sure indication and im- 
pregnable defence of an exalted civil- 
ization. The importance of the fune- 
tion of the writer in the complicated 
organism of modern civilization is not 
to be questioned, for it is vital to mor- 
ality and intelligence. 

“Ttis the object of the Writers’ Club 
of St. Louis, to bring into closer rela- 
tion those who toil with brain and 
pen in the field of letters, either regu- 
larly or as occasion or inclination sug- 
gests. Contact and acquaintance will 
produce intelligent appreciation, wil) 
encourage and stimulate, and will en- 
gender that fine enthusiasm that is 
born of the association of cultivated 
minds whose aims are somewhat akin. 
This organization, though scarcely 
three months old, has succeeded in 
directing public attention to the fact 
that a large number of citizens of St. 
Louis are engaged in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, in the formation 
and direction of public opinion, in the 
entertainment and elevation of their 
fellow beings through the medium 
of the printed page. The originators 
of this movement are themselves sur- 
prised to find that the number of those 
whose writings have been published 
is so large and includes so many who 
have taken high rank among the writ- 
ers of this country, and have obtained 
recognition in other lands. In order 
to secure for St. Louis the recognition 
she well deserves as a literary center, 
the Writers’ Club has been tothe ex- 
pense and trouble of fitting up an apart- 
mentin the Gallery of Fine Arts, where 
are displayed the books written by 
St. Louis authors, and where a list of 
the authors known to the committee 
in charge, or reported to if as re- 
quested, is distributed for the intorma- 
tion of those who are interested in the 
literary achievements and reputa- 
tion of St. Louis and this great valley. 

“To the ladies who conceived the 
design of forming such an association 
should be extended the gratitude, co- 
operation, and support of all who be- 
lieve that honor should be given to 
whom honor is due, that home insti- 
tutions should be fostered, and that 
the talent and enterprise of western 
men and women should not be dispar- 
aged.’’ 
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Etary teacher in the State should 
be able to tell what proportion of the 
$2,000,000,000 added wealth to the 
country this year will fall to theshare 
of the good people of Arkansas? We 
hope the teachers will look into this 
matter and report fully to the people. 





—— 





Why Not? 
“Tt was a gentle business and becoming 
The action of good women.’ 


—SHAK, 
HE Woman’s Chronicle, of Little 
Rock, Ark., is doing yeoman 
service in all directions for ‘‘the good, 
the true, and the beautiful.’ The 
Chronicle urges with great force and 
propriety that the general govern- 
ment shall donate the Arsenal grounds 
in the city of Little Rock to the state 
of Arkansas for a 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY 
and learning. In thus disposing of 
the property, the whole state would 
reap the benefits. 

Every county wonld then take a 
natural pride in aiding to keep the in- 
stitution up, and every county would 
derive some degree of benefit for its 
own young women and men. 

Again, in making other uses of the 
grounds there would be the necessity 
of tearing down the buildings now 
upon the property, whereas, in using 
it for a state institution of learning 
nearly all the buildings could bb 
utilized for many years to come, 
and in that way save the state the 
immediate expense of building new 
and costly edifices until the school 
had grown to proportions requiring it. 

By all means let us pray Congress 
to donate to the state of Arkansas the 
Arsenal grounds. If the men will not 
pray, With us let the women pray alone, 
and surely if we pray earnestly and 
long enough Congress will listen to 
our request, 


———— oo 


A Citizen Saneretam. 





“My powers are crescent, and my auguring hope 
Says, it will come to the full’ 
—SHAK, 


NE of the leading educators in 
Arkansas, in an address before 
the State Teachers’ Association, told 
this truth: 
WE MUST EDUCATE 
and save expense, or pay for the crime 
and pauperism ignorance produces. 

The fundamental law of the state 
enjoins upon the people to provide a 
“suitable and efficient system of free 
schools,’? and embraces all persons 
between certain ages. It does not say 
forty or fifty per cent. of the schoolable 
children, but all of them—without re- 
gard to color, class or condition. 

The evidence of this provision is 
found in the fact that all-the children 
in the state need to be educated. Pub- 
lic interest and private welfare alike 
forbid that any should grow up in 
ignorance, unqualified for the duties 














of the commonwealth should receive a 
good education. If itisnecessary that 
but one-half of the youth of this State 
be educated, this constitutional pro- 
vision is a folly and an extravagance 
for which there is no excuse or pallia- i 
tion. 

The obligation resting upon the ed- 
ucated portion of the state is greatly 
increased by the nature of our politica! 
system, which was so constructed and 
designed as to promote human happi- 


ee ee 1 
ness, and to protect society against ean IN ee 
’ 


the evils of arbitrary power. The 
same necessity does not exist where 


the purpose, administer the laws, and 
government, but here, according to Case.. 
our civil policy, every man over 21 
years of age, stands erect, in proud 
self-consciousness, and feels himself 
to be, not a thing, or a slave to do the 
bidding of another, but a person, a 
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important and useful they are. If not, 
get up an exhibition and raise the 
money to pay for them. 
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WE are glad to call attention to the 
advertisement of Mr. George W. 
Brower, of Rochester, N. Y., who has, 
we think, a greatly improved system 
of phonography. Certainly any sys- 
tem that will help to simplify the 
teaching of phonography will be a 
great advantage to the world. Most 
of the stenographers are unable to 
read their shorthand notes. Mr. 
Brower claims that his system will 
greatly simplify this important branch 


to take lessons in stenography and 


mand for good stenographers all over 
over the country. 
There are too many poor ones al- 


of study. We commend it tothe care-| "es. 
ful attention of students who propose| ‘he States of Arkansas and Texas. | 


typewriting. This art can be taught address Company’s Agents, or H. C. 
by mail, and there is a growing de-| Townsend, G. P. A., 


ready. Many children in the public Page ease Tuesday, November reap what you have sown. 


ing out nearly 83,000 barrels of flour | | porter, and an excursion agent will 
per day. | be in charge of the party, and see that 
,every wantis attended to. For fur- 
Tue Kentucky Equal Rights Asso-|ther information or reservation of 
ciation is circulating petitions to be | berth, call on or address your nearest 
presented to the next Legislature, | ticket agent, or H. C. Townsend, G. 
asking that women may have school | P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
suffrage upon the same terms as men. | 
At present it is only widows with chil- | 
dren of school age who can vote in | 
Kentucky. 





MAny of our teachers miss success 
| through the lack of the gift of saying 
}s | things in the most apt and in the best 
way. 
| 


~~ 
we 


Winter Tourists Rates. 





Genius. 





HE Missouri Pacific Railway and | 
Tron Mountain Route have’! 
placed on sale winter tourists tickets 
tv points in Texas, Mexico, Arizona) 
and California at greatly reduced 
Stopovers will be allowed in| 





BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





“ under him 


My genius is rebuked.”’ 





—SHAK. 

ENIUS unexerted is no more genius 

than a bushel of acorns is a for- 
For tickets and further infurmation ‘est of oaks. There may be epics in 
/men’s brains, just as there are oaks in 
|acorns, but the tree and book must 
| come out before we can measure them. 
California (one way) Excursions. How many men would fain go to bed 
|dunces and wake up Solomons! You 
Those 


St. Louis, Mo, 








schools should have the advantage of 


this training, especially those who in-|day during the season, 


10th, and every following Tues- whosow dunce seed, vice seed, lazi- 
the Jron | ness seed, usually get a 
tend to enter professional life or mer-| Mountain Route will ran through | that sow wind, reap a whirlwind. A 
cantile pursuits. We advise all parties| Pullman Tourists Sleeping Care St. man of mere ‘‘capacity’” undeyeloped, 


crop. They 





interested to read the advertisement) Louis to Los Angelos and San Fran- | is only an organized day-dream, with 
carefully, and write Mr. George W. 


Brower, Rochester, N. Y., for further | ticket rate is $42.50 
, Particulars. 


cisco, leaving St. Louis 9:30 p.m. Thej|a skin onit, A flint and a genius that 
, with additional | will not strike fire are no better than 
$5.75 for double berth through to the | wet junkwood. 
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Organized Play. 





tion of play to bring about just this 
state of vivid awakeness. And if 
play is to be “‘organized’’ it ought un- 
failingly to be with precisely this end 
in view. Butin order to the produc- 
tion of this effect the play itself must 
be characterized by spontaneity. It 
must itself be an expression of a sense 
of power. And “organized’’ play 
must always be in danger of restrict- 
ing this sense of power to the or- 
ganizer and of producing on the part 
of those who follow direction a 
sense of helpless submission to an ex- 
ternally imposed power. 

This is especially likely to be the 
case in city schools with their stingy 
yards and the spikes of the helmets 
of policemen suggesting the conse- 
quences of trying to scale a second 
and living fence. Here organization 
is in a certain sense forced upon those 
who would play; with the result of 
training most of the children, not only 


The Literary Digest (Oct. 31) con- 


Stein der Weisen (Vienna) on Play as 
a Part of the School Programme. It 
is claimed that play ought to be or- 
ganized as a part of the regular work, 
so to speak, of the school. 

The reason given is that ‘play 
creates appetite for work * * *.* 
benefitting both the physical and 
moral constitutions” of those engaged 
in it. : 

There can be no doubt that the 
“tone”? both of the physical and the 
moral nature is improved by play in 
the sense of cheerful exercise. And 
just as the finest hand-work can be 
done only when the whole physical 
organism is working as a unit and 
working with perfect unison ; so the 
finest mind-work can be done only 
when the mind is vibrant with energy 
perfect in ‘‘tone’’ and to which the 
tense physical being is completely and | to familiarity with the idea of subor- 
thoroughly organic. In other words | dination, but also with the idea of be- 
the finest mind-work can be done) ing subordinates. 
only during that vivid awakeness| The country school, on the other 
called enthusiasm and which means | hand, is like a Greek community in 
that there is such sense of power as | the sense that with such small num- 
that for the time the feeling is as if | bers each individual counts for some- 
what one does were but the instru-| thing of unquestionable significance, 
mentation of a god-within (en-theos.) |of life that and individualism has 





No doubt it is precisely the func-| free scope fordevelopment. 


Of course there, too, play must be 
“organized.”” But in such case the 
process of organization is spontaneous 
and gives wide scope for the indi- 
vidual, who, if discontented with the 
ruling of the majority, can join any 
others of like mind with himself, 
choose another part of the wide 
grounds, and proceed with the healthy 
formation of anew “state.” It is, in- 
deed, precisely in the simpler forms 
growth by fission is normal and tends 
toward higher types. 

We cannot but think, therefore, that 
the suggestion of the organization of 
play ‘‘as a part of the school pro- 
gramme” by teachers, or by any other 
person above school age (and henceal- 
most certain to be dictatorial), we can- 
not but think this is far better adapted 
to develop docile subjects of the Aus- 
trian Kaiser than to the untolding of 
that aggressive, co-operative individ- 
ualism, which is considered specially 
characteristic of the ideal American 
citizen. Let the children organize 
their own play. Only give them 
opportunity and encouragement; they 
will manage the rest. 





Of course we have not forgotten the 
kindergarten and the manual training 
school, with the central idea of guid- 


ing the play impulse into rational 
channels so as to render it creative 
rather than destructive, This is quite 
another matter. It is rather the 
method of aiding children and youth 
to discern this central ethical princi- 
ple, that developed power creatively 
exercised is the supreme condition of 
the highest joy. And itis precisely in 
the untrammeled conditions of his in- 
tellectual, moral and physical life in 
his play that the child, through his 
experience of this joyous sense of 
power, is stimulated to choose the 
creative mode of life, and led toward 
the comprehension of its full signifi- 
cance. 

On the other hand the attempt to 
“organize play’’ in the manner sug- 
gested can scarcely fail, through pres- 
cription, to result in restriction rather 
than guidance of the play-impulse 
and thus to induce mechanism rather 


than freedom of life. 
W. M. B. 





YES, we “affirm the good.’’? The 
pessimists and fault-finders and 
growlers are to be pitied. We prefer 
light to darkness, strength to weak- 
ness, hope rather thandespair. Affir- 
mation is strength to both the mind 
and body. Negation is death. We 
‘‘affirm the good.”’ 





Do you say, in Alain print that you 
| send this map as a premium to every 
|subscriber who sends in the coupon 


| order below properly filled out, for 50 
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Yes. 

For 50 cents? 

Yes. 
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Yes. 


Doyou get it by a special arrangement | 


with the publisher, if sent in on your 
coupon order? 

Yes. 

A very special arrangement? 

Yes. 
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coupon order ? 

Yes. 
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All of it? 
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Is the /rice of this map given by the 
publisher de/ivered, express prepaid, 
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Yes. 
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by express on the following coupon 
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A National University. 
HE idea of a national university is 
already familiar toevery one who 
has given any attention to educational 
interests in America. A new and spec- 
ially alluring suggestion has recently 
been offered as to the extent and charac- 
ter of such proposed culmination of all 
educational appliances in this country. 
In the Popular Science Monthly for 
November, Prof. C. Hanford Hender- 
son’s views as to the character and 
prospects of university extension are 
presented with much clearness and 
force; and it is in this connection that 
the new suggestion as to the National 

University is made. 

To Prof. Henderson the question as 


to the desirability and practicability 


of the university extension movement 
is already fairly settled in the affirm- 
ative. Perhaps the chief danger to its 
ultimate, permanent value as an edu- 
cational method lies in the very rapid- 
ity with which it seems fairly certain 
to be adopted and extended. 

Héw to give the new method a 
thoroughly organic character, how to 
secure it against the possibility of 
financial failure or embarrassment— 
these, in Prof Henderson’s view, are 
now the central questions. And both 
questions appear to him to find their 
answerin the nationalization of the 
movement as an aspect of the general 
government. The official center would 
of course be in Washington, while the 
actual working ‘‘center’’ would be in 
every neighborhood where a class 
could be gathered for serious work 
In other words, for all practical pur- 
poses the National University would 
be everywhere present—coextensive 
with the nation itself, the National 
Commissioner of Education (who 
should then be a cabinet officer) be- 
ing ex-officio the Chancellor. 





This suggestion is, indeed, perfectly 
in keeping with the characteristic 
tendency of the time. All the intelli- 
gence of the present period seems con- 
centrated in the effort to “see what 


tion.” And it seems already beyond 


bility of combination isin this: That 
the “combination” shall show itself to 


| be thoroughly vital and organic; not 


mechanical and arbitrary. 

As we have a United States, so it 
has already been proposed that we 
should have a Unifed Churches of 
America; and now we have the 
further suggestion of a nationaliza- 
tion of at least one special feature of 
educational interests. As we have 
said, the idea is alluring. Nothing so 
captivates the imagination as visible 
unity and symmetry. But for reflect- 
ive minds there remains the question 
whether the unity is expressive of 
any truly organic principle, or 
whether it is merely mechanical in its 
origin and mode of development. 

In religion, at least, the fact that 
the essential feature is the personality 
of each worshipper in relation to the 
suprente Object of worship, presents 
grave grounds for objection to any 
combination beyond an informal, mu- 
tually helpful federation of churches, 
with no actual central authority. 

And so in education the individual- 
ity of the student is the chief object of 
concern. The true aim is, not by any 
exclusive, authoritative uniformity of 
process to mechanically ‘‘mould’’ 
the individual mind into a conven- 
tional form, but by carefully, intelli- 
gently chosen methods, to stimulate 
and guide the efforts of the individ- 
ual mind so that it shall grow into in- 
creasing rationality of purpose and 
action. 





And now there arises the question 
whether the multiple State (i. e. the 
Nation)could really do more or better in 
aiding the individual in this process of 
self-development than the unital state 
(0. g. Maine or Texas) state can 
do? However much the individual 
may extend his interests beyond the 
boundaries of his own state, there 
can be no reasonable question that all 
local interests are bound up in the in- 
dividual. Initially, then, it would 
seem that the local institution(or State) 
mustinvariably be more sensitive as to 
the direction and quality of the devel- 
opment of theindividual than the more 
remote institution (the Nation) could 
be. 

Besides this (and herein consists 


another vital point), all the funda-| 
. | mental qualities and powers belonging 


to the multiple state are possessed in 
full maturity by the unital state. 
Missouri, or Minnesota, or Mississippi 
can do all in kind and quality for the 
education of the individual that could 
be done by the national government. 
And if the treasury at Washington 
is of greater capacity than that of any 
single state it is so oply because each 
and every state contributes to the fill- 
ing of that treasury. 





Evidently, then, the total resources 
in support of the omnipresent Uni- 


can be done by way of combine | versity could be no greater if distri- | 


buted from the national capitol than 


reasonable question that the only real | if drawn from the treasury of the sev- 
limit to the possibility and the desira- | eral states. 


And if would seem that 


the spirit of local and generous rivalry | 
between the states might well be) 
trusted to guarantee the movement of | 
university extension against the pos-| 


sibility of financial failure or embar- 
rassment; just as local intelligence 
(and there is no ‘‘general’’ intelli- 
gence), stimulated by self-interest, 
might be trusted to insure for the 
movement a thoroughly organic char- 
acter. 


Popular Science Monthly against too 
hasty acceptance of this seductive 
suggestion. 

The whole question is, in fact, just 
opening for thorough and detailed dis- 
cussion. And only through such dis- 
cussion can the movement acquire a 
thoroughly rational form, and thus 
from the first take its place among the 
factors making for the intellectual and 
moral improvement of the people. 











W. M. B. 
o< 
Virginia. 
“Be sure of this, 
What I can help thee to thou shalt not miss.” 
—SHAK, 


HAT proportion of the $2,000,- 

000,000 of added wealth to the 
country this year will go to the OLD 
DoMINION? The teachers of Virginia 
need and deserve a more liberal com- 
pensation for the good work they are 
doing all over the State. Mrs. Mary 
H. Wilkinson, of Cumberland county, 
writes: ‘‘Your ‘Aids to School Discip- 
line’ are rightly named.’”’ Other 
teachers order the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION for circulation 
among the school officers in Virginia 
largely “on account of its positive 
helpfulness in showing the value of 
the work done by the teachers,’’ as 
Prof. Curtis expresses it. In this way 
and on this line the teachers of all the 
States are co-operating largely and 
vigorously in the great work of build- 
ing better schools and a better school 
system. We greatly value and appre- 
ciate this sort of co-operation, for 
when a dozen copies of the AEERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are circulated 
among the people for a year, it is sure 
to make from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty intelligent, earnest 
friends of an improved school system 
and of better schools. Hence the 
teachers take it and circulate it in 
every State in the Union. 


THERE is 





abundant reason for 


thanks-giving this year in the bounti- | 


ful crops with which God has reward- 
ed the Jabors of the husband-man 
over all this country’ 


THE congratulations of the season | 
for a ‘‘Merry Christmas” and ‘“A| 
Happy New Year’’ follow on quickly | 





and properly too. Let us help each | 


in their place and way to the fullest 
realization of these good wishes. 


We incline, therefore, to add | 
our protest to that of the editor of the | 


The Beauty of Morality. 





N another column reference is made 
to the growing interest in the 
ethical aspect of education as indi- 
| cated by recent utterances of the daily 
We have now to note a sitiil 
further indication of the genuineness 
of this interest as well as of the ex- 
tent and depth it has already at- 
tained. 

The indication especially referred to 
is in the form of a volume published 
by Houghton Mifflin & Co., of Boston, 
under the happily chosen title: Con- 
duct as a Fine Art. (12 mo. pp. 149and 
230.) 

The volume comprises two essays. 
The first is by Nicholas Paine Gilman 
_and discusses ‘‘ The Laws of Daily Con- 
|duct.”” The second is by Edward 

Payson Jackson and presents in con- 
versational form, as between a teacher 
and his pupils, a consideration of the 
| various aspects of ‘“‘Character Build- 
ing.” 
- These two essays were called out by 
the offer, on the part of “The Ameri- 
can Secular Union,’’ of a prize of a 
| thousand dollars “‘for the best essay, 
treatise or manual, adapted to aid and 
assist teachers in vur free public 
schools’’ and other nonsectarian inati- 
tutions ‘‘to thorough) y-instruct child- 
ren and youth in the purest principles 
of morality without inculcating reli- 
gious doctrine,”’ 

The committee chosen to decide 
upon the merits of the several manu- 
scripts offered found that no one had 
fulfilled the requirements completely ; 
but that two of them taken together 
appeared to doso because supplement- 
ing each other toa high degree both 
in matter and in method. 

These two essays are the ones com- 
prised in the volume under considera- 
tion; and the thoughtful reader can 
hardly fail to regard the decision as a 
wise one. 


| press. 


Mr. Gilman’s essay on The Laws of 
Daily Conduct is a clear, dispassionate 
and thoroughly earnest presentation 
of the fundamental aspects of daily 
life, yet with careful avoidance of 
metaphysical subtleties. From its 
simplicity, its succinctness, and above 
all from its freshly human quality 
this esray will prove a delightful reve- 
lation to many a teacher who has 
sought in vain to gather inspiration 
from the current conventional hand- 
books on “Moral &cience.”’ 


On the other hand the reader meta- 
'_physicaliy inclined will wonder at the 
|self-restraint repeatedly shown in 

the essay, where the consideration of 
conduct in this or that form brings 
one directly face to face with ultimate 
questions. But this self-restraintis nec- 
essarily involved in Mr. Gilman’s plan. 

| He has, besides, given abundant ref- 
erences for supplementary reading ; 
so that the metaphysiecally inclined 
‘tremor ator after all to regard 
as a merit rather than as a defect the 
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omission of more abstruse discussion 
from a work intended to be elemen- 
tary, and hence suggestive rather 


would be glad to enter into detail. 





_ tion of thinking men, From a period 
4 of overwhelmingly predominant in- 
- ig 2 : 
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than exhaustive. 

For ourselves, indeed, we feel bound 
to say that we would be glad to see 
reference made in such connection to 
T. H. Green’s Prolegomena of Ethics 
and to Lotze’s Microcosmus, along with 
the references actually given to the 
more popular, if may be, but certainly 
not more profoundly stimulating and 
instructive works of (for example) 
LesHe Stephen and G. H. Lewes. 

Were it possible for us to do so we 


For the present, however, we must 
restrict ourselves to indicating that 
the essay is based upon the funda- 
mental conception of Christian ethics : 
That all true penalty is essentially 
nothing else than the necessary log- 
ical consequence of deeds done by the 
individual in contradiction of his own 
true self (i. e. in contradiction of the 
changeless ideal nature of man) ; while 
all true reward consists precisely in 
the enriching of the character of the 
individual through persistent actual 
comformity on his part to that nature. 
The working out of this principle is 
done in a spirit of earnestness and 
human sympathy as attractive as the 
style is clear and convincing. 





There remains altogether too little 
space for anything approaching an 
adequate reference to Mr. Jackson’s 
admirable series of conversations be- 
tween Dr. Dix, ‘‘Principal of the 
Freetown Academy,’’ aud ‘his pu- 
pils,”’ ( of both sexes.) 

The dialogue form is skillfully 
handled and its flexibility gives free 
play to a fine balancing of contrasted 
aspects of morality; through which 
balancing theself-destruction involved 
in following any evil course of con- 
duct is brought out vividly as the true 
reason why such course ought not to 
be pursued. Zhe good is the self-con- 
sistent, hence constructive ; evil is the self- 
This, 
we think, might be taken as the clew 
to the significance of the whole series 
of conversations—in fact, as we have 
already intimated, it is the clew to all 
true ethical doctrine. 

Here again it is impossible to speak 
in detail. We can only refer in a 
single word to the highly effective 
treatment of courage in conversations 
V to XIV inclusive; where the 
sophism that goodness somehow 
coincides with weakness, and reck- 
lessness with superior ability, is al- 
lowed to run freely the natural course 
ofits own fatal dialetic. There are 
fine touches all the way through. The 
tone is thoroughly healthy and the 
conclusion altogether sound. 


contradictory, hence destructive, 





For a quarter of a century ethical 
problems have been receiving a great- 
er and greater proportion of the atten- 


quiry into the Laws of Nature we are 
already living into a period of inquiry 
prevailingly directed to the discovery 
of the Laws of Human Nature. With 
the modern ideal of universal educa- 
tion, together with its corollaries—the 
printing press, the telegraph and the 
railway—such transitions take place 
tapidly. The child is the primitive 
man. Through the aids of the family, 
the school, the State, and the Church, 
he lives thousands of years by the 
time he reaches maturity, and thus 
becomes a truly ‘ modern man.’’ That 
is the explanation of the sibylline ut- 
terance: 


“Better fifty years of Europe 
Than a cycle of Cathay.” 


The truth which, a few years ago, was 
discerned clearly by only a few of 
the wisest among living men, the 
truth, namely, that after all the sci- 
ence of nature, with all its splendor, 
is but the primer to the science of 
man—This is already entering into 
the very fibre of the intelligence of all 
earnest men. The increasing attten- 
tion of the daily p°'ess to this subject, 
as well as the issue of such volumes 
as the one under consideration, serve 
first, to mark the rising tide; and sec- 
ondly, to give it clearer definition. 
W. M. B. 


Our New Globe Premium, 





“We the Globe can compass soon,”’ 
—SHAK, 


QO” New Six-Inch Globe Premium 
—sent free, we hope will go into 
every family in your school district. 
With a little effort it can.be put into 
every family as well as into every 
school. We have already increased 
the average compensation of our 
teachers, about twenty dollars per 
year by the circulation of. the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

We want now to help increase the 
length of the school term. If our 
teachers will follow the advice given 
in the address of Mr. G. A. Carnahan, 
of Ohio, this desirable result 
can be accomplished. All the 
teachers, the older pupils and all the 
school officers will want and will take 
our “‘New Premium Six Inch Globe” 
when you call their attention to its 
value in the home andin the school. 

We can send it by mail, postpaid, 
direct to you at once. You send us 
“the coupon order, we do the rest.’ 
When people read this JOURNAL they 
become interested in all the great 
work our teachers are doing and cheer- 
fully and promptly provide the means 
to sustain, extend and perfect school 
system. The circulation of this JouR- 
MAL insures these results. This has 
been proved and demonstrated over 
and over again about one hundred and 
fifty thousand times. 

Dip you notice the Catechism on 
page 7. If so, did you read page 14? 
If so, did you sign and send in the 








te 


coupon orders ? 


GLOBES. 


SIXTY STYLES, SIZES 4nd VARIETIES. 





You see we have 3 inch, 
5 inch, 6 inch, 8 inch, 9 
inch, 10 inch, 12 inch, 24 
30 
holiday presents to persons 


inch, inch Globes for 
and schools. 

Globes in all varieties of 
Mounting and all variety of 
prices. Clip out and send 
for circulars, prices and dis- 
counts, on these and other 


styles and send to the 


J. B. Merwin School Supply Co. 


1120-Pine Street, 








ST. LOUIS, - MO. 
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$1.50 per year in advance. 


E, N. ANpREws, Chicago.........+++- ; 
J. B. Merwin, St. Louis........---+.- { Editors. 





Our premiums sent you, postpaid, 
with the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, are a new six-inch Globe, with 
the “‘game” of Two Trips Round the 
World—and a new political, historical, 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
States, by every ‘Farmers’ Alliance,” 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to keep up and 
keep posted in ‘current events.” 
Write for circulars, enclosing stamps 
for sample copies. See coupon order 
on page 7. 





THE census returns for 1890 show the 
total property of the United States to 
to be $62,610,000,000. That makes the 
wealth of the country average per 
head to the people $1,000. 





THE added wealth to the country 
this year proves tobe, from more re- 
cent and careful data gathered, $2,000,- 
000,000. Whata year for thanks-giving. 


= 


The Electoral College. 











“By the election may be truly read 
What kind of man he is.” 
—SHAKk, 
HE following table gives the num- 
ber of votes in the electoral col- 
lege of each state in the Union under 
the latest apportionment: 
Alabama......-+-++++5 11) Nebraska.............. 8 


Arkansas....... 8|Nevads........... nec 
California .. §|New Hampshire. 





Colorado +3 4.New Jersey sod tun ee 10 
Connecticut...... oo GS MGw. ROE sas sce snce ae 
Delaware .. ...- 3|North Carolina,.......1] 
Florida. .- 4iNorth Dakota......... 3 
Georgia ......++-- REPRO 0. gnd4506 vivo. ese 
Idaho .......- Se ee eee 
Illinois. 24 Pennsylvania... ......32 
Indiamna..... . 15 Rhode Island......... 4 
lowa.... -»..13|South Carolina........ 9 
Kansas... .....10/South Dakota ... 

Kentucky.... ...-.- 14| Tennessee........ ....13 
Louisiana... ; , BP ROROE . 2... debe. pe ts) 
Ma‘ne . i ee ee ee 4 
Maayland hho Eee 
Massachusetts. 15|Washington,.......... 4 
Michigan. eee ld West Virginia......... 6 
Minnesota «RE IORREER,. «00s sas ant 12 
Mississippi OS Wyoming... .....+.ssve 3 
Missouri.. 17 — 
Montana.... DOUGH. ps ovo tecnen 444 


The electoral college and its work 
and functions should be explained in 
all schools. This table and our new 
premium map, so fully described on 
page 14, will furnish every teacher 
with a vast amount of data needed for 
the intelligent study of the political 
history of the country. 

Some non-partisan matter-of-fact 
patriot pricks the bubble of party in- 
flation by asking if the people not in 
office and not exp<cting office would 
not be just as well off if, in the contest 
the other day, New York had elected 
the Republican ticket and Ohio the 
Democratic ticket instead of the re- 
verse of this. The people want the 
government administered, not in a 
partisan, but in a just, economical, 
progressive, christian spirit, and a 
more equitable disposition of the 
$2,000,000,000 of added wealth to the 
country. They are tired of fume, fury 
and bitterness of mere partisanship. 
The “‘independent”’ voter is the salva- 
tion of the country. 


4) this added wealth, so that not only 


Drawing. 





* Have you the picture’of it?” 
—SHAK. 


HERE is a clear, clean cut state- 
ment of the advantages of teach- 
ing drawing in all schools to all 
pupils, from Miss Sophia Beale in the 
London Journal of Education. . 
She says, “We do not teach a child 
to read in order that he may get a liv- 
ing by reading in public; and we do 
not instruct him in French and. Ger- 
man in order to turn him into a pro- 
fessor of languages. 
‘All that a child learns at school is 
intended to cultivate his mental pow- 
ers, and the teaching of drawing 
ought to have the same object. There 
is not a calling in which a knowledge 
of drawing would not be an advant- 
age toaman or woman. Exaciness, 
a true sense of proportion and of form, 
a correct eye, the power of observa- 
tion so strongly developed that noth- 
ing is passed by unnoticed—such are 
some of the advantages of learning to 
draw ; and in what trade or profession, 
in what craft or industry, are those 
qualities not of incalculable value ?”’ 





Pennsylvania. 





“More is thy due 


Than more than all can pay.” 
—SHAK. 


HE Pennsylvania School Journal 
properly, vigorously and wisely 
rebukes the ‘‘low salaries so discredit- 
able in the administration of our 
schools,’’ and goes on to say that ‘now 
is the time to start the movement’ 
for the more adequate compensation 
of our teachers. 
The added wealth to the country 
this year will exceed $2,000,060,000, and 
Pennsylvania will realize over $200,- 
000,000 of money as her proportion of 


in Pennsylvania, but in ali the other 
States ‘now is the time to start the 
movement for more adequate compen- 
sation of our teachers.”’ 

The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDu- 
CATION has already been the prime 
mover in an average increase of about 
$20 a year to the salary of all the 
teachers in the State of Missouri, and 
several other states. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal 
says: “The low-salary principle, 
which appeals to the cupidity of 
school officers, has led to theexclusion 
of competent male teachers from posi- 
tions where,upon educational grounds, 
their presence is certainly needed, 
and to which they should be restored 


results of which they are capable.”’ 
“The munificent appropriation of 
five millions of dollars a year to these 
schools will now enable school con- 
trollers and directors to determine 
such adequate compensation as will 
bring the ablest and best men into the 
teaching ranks. It will give to our 
schools an influence and strength and 
high standing which they lack or 
have lost; and, in being restored, it 
willassure to them the respect and 
confidence of the public to a degree 
never beforeknown. This restoration 
in teaching force and functions and 
compensation will carry with it alsoa 
demand for higher qualities and more 
liberal education on the part of the fe- 
male teachers, and an award of bet- 
ter pay for the better service it will 
then be in their power to render. 
‘“‘Wedo not believe in low salaries 
for female teachers ‘Equal pay for 
equal service,’ regardless of sex, is 
with us a principle, one that cannot 
be gainsaid or successfully controvert- 
ed, except upon the miserable pre- 
tense, which should be scouted by 
every fair-minded man, that the sup- 
ply is greater than the demand, and 
that a@ woman does not require as 
much money for her own support or 
to meet the wants of those whom 
Providence has made dependent upon 
her efforts. 

“To school directors we would say, 


you have satisfied your own judgment, 
and earned the approval of your own 
individual and official conscience. 
What higher reward could be asked 
or desired ?’’ 





Twelve Hours Saved. 





Y special arrangements the Bur- 
lington Route is now able to 
transport passengers from St. Louis 
to all California points in twelve hours 
quicker time than heretofore. -The 
through vestibule train leaving St. 
Louis daily at 8.15 p. m., makes con- 
nection at Denver witha daily through 
train, via Ogden, California, saving 12 
hours over old time. This train car- 
ries tourist sleeping cars from Den- 
ver to-Portland, via Sacramento, for 
second class passengers. The morn- 
ing train, leaving St. Louis at §:25, ar 
rives in Denver the second evening, 
making connection with all night 
trains for the west. Round trip 
tickets are now on sale to all winter 
tourists points in the west. For fur- 
ther information and rates apply to 
the city ticket office, 213 North Broad- 
way. 





WE do not give “something for 
nething” nor attempt to do this, but 
you do get a great deal for your money 
when yousign and send in the ‘cou- 





‘Be just and fear not.’ Do right by 
those in your employ, and public 


longer overlook. 


urged until every school is supplied with 


A Set of Outline Maps, 





without unnecessary delay. 

“Here the policy of low salaries, so 
discreditable in the administration of 
our schools, presents a barrier that 
must be overcome, and now is the 
time to start the movement and effect 
the restoration of a sounder and 
stronger educational policy for the 
benefit of the youth of the common- 
wealth, if we would get out of the 





common schools the highest and best 


pon orders” properly filled out on 
page 7. 


TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 


Will School Officers as well as Teacheis 


Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical educators we have, say i! 
is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can 
instruct a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in-less time 
than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 





In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work in all branche 
of study with these helps as he can without them—a fact which School Boards should no 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to secure every 
facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given time. 


These facts should be 


BLACK BOARDS, all around the Room, 


A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Globe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


Blackooards of slated paper thax you can hang up for the children at home, or d/ack- 
ards put on to every square inch of surface in the school room are cheap and of great 
value for drawing and for illustrating the lesson. 
tested for years, never failing to give entire satisfaction, is the HOLBROOK Liquid Slating. 


Hon. S. R. THOMPSON, late State Supt. of Public Instruction of NesrasKa, writes as follow-: 
“The Slated Paper ordered for blackboards came promptly to hand. 
purpose—in fact it is all that can be desited—for a BLACK BOARD. 


The BEsT surface, that which has been 


It is admirably adapted for the 


Prof. A. B. CRUMP, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, in a recent letter says: “I bought of you last year, 
slated paper for Blackboards, and found it to be just as you recommended it. Please fill the following 


order, etc, 


> 


I could not do my work without plenty of 


Biachkboards, 


and your slated paper exactly and fully fills the bill.” 


For Circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp, for 


reply, and send direct to 





J. B. MERWIN, — 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
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opinion will sustain you. At any rate | 
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OUR premiums sent you, postpaid 
with the American Yournal of Educa- 
tion, are @ new six-inch Globe with 
the “game”’ of Zwo Trips Around the 
World—and a new political, historical, 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
State, by every ‘Farmers’ Alliance,”’ 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to iecf uf and keep 
posted in “current events.’’ Write 
for circulars, enclosing stamps for 
sample copies. See coupon order on 
page 7 for further particulars. 
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Short of Funds. 





“Immediate are the needs, and the relief 
Must not be tossed and turned.” 
—SHAK,. 

HE educational statistics from 

the census returns produce some 
interesting figures. The totals show 
that there are in the public schools 
361,273 teachers and 12,563,894 pnpils. 
Commenting on the figures, the Jnde- 
pendent says: “Our public schools 
have not yet reached a state of perfect 
development. There is hardly a State 
in the Union where the supply of 
funds provided is at all adequate to 
secure well-trained and _ efficient 
teachers. This isa point that cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. It is 
particularly true of the South, where 
the funds furnished by the State are 
barely sufficient in some cases to pro- 
vide free education for a period of 
three months. Where schools are 
kept open for a longer period in many 
parts of that section, it has to be done 
by private subscription. Great re- 
sults cannot be expected where the 
system is so imperfectly developad. 
But we are glad to find evidences of a 
vast improvement in public school at- 
tendance in these States in the last 
ten years. In Alabama, Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Texas, the per- 
centage of gain in the public enroll- 
ment since 1880 has been three times 
the gain of their population; in Geor- 
gia it bas been more than twice, in 
Tennessee four times, and in Virginia 
six times. Inno one of the Southern 
States has there been any decrease in 
enrollment. Even in-Louisiana, where 
the population increased nineteen per 
cent., the gain in public school en- 
roliment has been more than fifty- 
three per cent. These, we say, are 
favorable indications, showing that 
the people of the South have become 
awakenened to the importance of ex- 
tending the’ public school system. 
We may reasonably expect a much 
greater advancement in the next de- 
cade.” 





A Good Move. 





“He pays you as surely as your feet hit the ground 
They step on.” 
—SHAK. 


gece publishers, and peo- 
ple who read newspapers—and 
that means about fifty millions of our 
population—will rejoice in the realiza- 
tion of this new form of 
MAIL REMITTANCE. 

It is proposed, in order to do away 
with loss, delay, annoyance and in- 
security of the use of postal notes and 
money orders, to issue cards in shape 
like postal cards, and to be used in 
the same way. There might be 10- 
cent, 25-cent, 50-cent and $1 cards, odd 
sums to be made up by affixing stamps. 
They could be bought singly or in 
quantities, and precise sums could be 
indicated by the sender at his conven- 
ience. Thus, repeated journeys to the 
postoffice and delays at the window 
would be avoided. These cards are to 
be addressed on the face precisely like 
postal cards, and on the reverse they 
read in the form of an order to the 
postmaster at the town of destination 
to pay the sum named when the 
payee’s name is signed below. 





School Room Hints. 





DITOR AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION :—Among the in- 
teresting matter in the JouRNAL I 
find ‘‘School Room Hints’’ in a late 
issue especially interesting and in- 
structive as well. Every teacher 
should have a scrap book, and when 
so good a thing as that list of twenty 
‘thints’”’ is found, it should be trans- 
ferred to its pages and kept handy for 
reference. 
The last hint of, the list is not the 
least, by any means. ‘‘Correctall errors 
in English speaking that you notice,” 
is most assuredly seasonable in these 
days. It would be difficult to find the 
Athenian among us who would be 
recognized by the purity of his lan- 
guage. Errors are noticeable almost 
everywhere, even upon the pages of 
our best magazines, as well as in the 
teachers who say ‘'I hain’é got no 
time to attend the institute.’’ 

And now, my dear author of the 
“Twenty Hints” (a lady, I feel as- 
sured), how about the English of 
“Try and make the children polite to 
each other?’ That conjunction, I 
know, is a sly little elf that sometimes 
creeps into “tiie sentences of similar 
construction of some of our best 
writers. But Would it not be better to 
hunt it out with the preposition ‘‘to?” 

One more hint might be added to 
the list, or the entire list interlined 
with the injunction, Read the. News- 
papers! The printed page is the 
great educational lever of the age. The 
teacher who attempts to do without 
its aid is sure to be caught stumbling. 
Asarule, our teachers constitute as 
intelligent a class as we have in this 
very enlightened country. A fair 
amount of general information is pre- 
supposed by all the profession; but as 
evidence that all do not come up to 
the requirements of the times, it is 
only necessary to state that not long 





since an intelligent community was 


surprised by their teacher telling his 
pupils, in a talk on general informa- 
tion, that our country was going to 
hold a World’s Fair in two years from 
now, but the last time he had read 
about it, the place of holding it had 
not been decided upon! And this is 
the autumn of the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-one! 

Verily, there be those whom to get 
the twenty, or any number of educa- 
tional hints to, it will be necessary to 
follow the Frenvhman’s advice in ad- 
ministering the flea powder: ‘First, 


catche ze flea,’’ etc., etc. 
EE. ©; 





An Occasional Spice. 





“Doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue.” 
—SHAK. 
N figures of speech, three stand 
forth stars, of the first magnitude: 
the cimax, the simile, and the meta- 
phor. The first is invaluable in strong 
discourse, the second and third give 
precision and beauty to all thought 
andspeech. Dry facts, rules and laws 
must be learned; but give to your 
language class an occasional spice. 

Select some day to be devoted to 
journalism. Treat each pupil as if 
you were the editor of the ‘‘Go-ahead 
Times,’’ or some other local paper of 
more euphonious name, and let your 
class be your staff. To one say, ‘‘The 
corner-stone to the B. C. Church will 
be raised this A. M.; be there and let 
me have a description of five hundred 
words.’”’ Let another reduce a balf 
column to fifteen lines. Dispatch a 
third to a picture gallery, a fourth to 
@ mill, another to a public library, let 
another write the current events, re- 
view a book. Vary by giving a lec- 
ture, and all take notes. All this may 
be served up into a dainty dish. 

Here in the high school the charac- 
ter of the work in lower grades is man- 
ifested; the seeds sown by teachers 
in lower grades begin to bear fruit, 
the character of which is determined 
by the love or the hatred of the work. 
All thinking, talking, and writing is 
practically done in words, language, 
which is the most powerful instru- 
ment in determining man’s character. 
Why should language not be para- 
mount? You will get, in all this, tests 
of spelling, grammar, the use of capi- 
tals and a host of other illustrations o1 
the progress—or lack of progress— 
your pupils are making. You may be 
astonished as much at what they cax 
do as what they cannot do. 





WE received over one hundred and 
fifty invitations to speak in Missouri 
on Library Day, in behalf of school 
libraries. This, itself, shows how 
wide spread the interest was felt in 
this matter of better reading for the 
children and the people. Let us keep 
up the aggitation of the question until 
every school in the district has se- 
cured @ library. 








SEE coupon order on page 7. 





?"| WANT TO 


KNOW”? 
THE UNIVERSAL ? ? 


KNOWLEDGE AND INFORMATION 
? ? BUREAU, NEW YORK. 


This Bureau supplies reliable information to all c, 
classes of inquirers. i 
Questions of every kind, from the most simple to 
the most recondite, are answered. This is possi- ? 
ble because the bureau has—outside its office staff 
of specialists and experts—retained the services of 
leading men in every department of kuowledge, 
such as Law, Literature, Busi , Art, Sei . 

Medicine, Mechanics, etc. 

The Bureau has the use of all the great libraries 
of New York—Astor, Mercantile, Lenox, Law, etc.; 
and also of a number of private libraries devoted 





to special subjects. Therefore, any knowledge P 
that can be obtained from books is at its com- 
mand. The use of trained searchers, employed 9 
by the Bureau, enables it to undertake the most ! 
complete and laborious investigations. 

If you want to know anything, from how to in- § 
troduce a bill in Congress, to the date of the great 
London fire, the Bureau will give you an answer. 

It will tell you how, aud where to sell a poem, 
play, novel, story, or piece of news. It willinform 
you what anything will cost and where it cau be 
obtained. It will give you the names of reliable 9 
parties who will procure, or se]l a patent for you, 
or organize a Stock Company; or pt ere capital to 9 
develop your Mine, Invention, Factory, Land Co., 
or Mercantile business, or find a partner, with 
capital for you; or secure you loans on your secu- ? 
rities, or sell city, county, or other bonds, 

_ In fact it will give you information on any sub- ? 
ject, from Architecture to Zoology. 

All queries are considered conjidential. 

m) FEES. 

The fees are fixed with sole reference to the 
time, labor and cost of investigation involved in 
answering the question. 

SyTue Fee FOR ANY ORDINARY QUESTION THAT 
CAN BE ANSWERED BRIEFLY, AND WITHOUT ANY 
SPECIAL OR EXTENDED RESEAKCH OR INVESTIGATION, 
1s 25 CENTS. 
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i 
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? 
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If it be found that the cost of answering a ques- 
tion exceeds the 25 cents (by reason of the special 
labor and research required) an estimate of the 


extra fee necessary will be mailed at once. It 
willthen rest with the correspondent to advise the 9 
Bureau whether he wishes to incur the additional 
expense. 

Estimates will not be made, nor any question § 
replied to, unless the 25 cent fee accompanies each 
question. Ef 

Remit, with Question, 25 cents in Stamps or Pos- 
tal Note. A quarter in silver, if wrapped in paper, ? 
may be safely seut in a letter. Addvess 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE AND INFORMATION 9 
BUREAU, Workup BuiL_pine, New York. e °° 





An Inspiring Teacher. 





“With hidden help and vantage.” 
—SHAK. 


4 hp is a good thing to go on rec- 
ord: 

Of James Russell Lowell the follow- 
ing anecdote is told by a Harvard 
graduate in the November Scribner : 
The last time I spoke to him was on 
his seventieth birthday. A public 
dinner had been given him, and in the 
speeches his public life and works had 
been rehearsed from beginning to end. 
But not a word had been said of his 
teaching. After dinner I told him 
this omission had meant much to me; 
that to me he would always be chiefly 
the most inspiring teacher I had ever 
had. His face lighted with the old 
quizzical smile, and I could not tell 
quite how much he was in earnest, 
when with all the old urbanity he an- 
swered: “I’m glad you said that, 
I’ve been wondering if I hadn’t wasted 
half my life.’”’ 


Your friends too, will be interested 
in looking over page 7 and our coupon 
order; ‘‘giving-doth not impoverish,”’ 
these directions you know 
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It gives Dr. Tutt pleasure to an- 
eS nounce that he is now putting up a & 


eTINY LIVER PILLe 


which is of exceedingly small size, yet 

retaining all the virtues of the larger 

ones. They are ranteed purely 

@ vesctanie. Both sizes of these pills 
are still issued, The exact size of 
TUTIWS TINY LIVER PILLS 

is shown in the border of this “ad.” 
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with the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, are a new six-inch Globe, with 
the ‘‘game’”’ of Two Trips Round the 
World—and a new political, historical, 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
States, by every ‘ Farmers’ Alliance,” 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to keep up and keep 
posted in ‘‘current events.’”” Write for 
circulars, enclosing stamps for sample 
copies. See coupon order on page 7. 
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Search Questions. 


BY PROF. J. A. SHEDD, IN COMMON 
SCHOOL EDUCATION, 


SUGGESTIONS :—Copy these questions on the 
blackboard. Tell pupils to search for the an- 
swers, asking their parents and friends to assist 
them. Place a box having a slit in the top and 
labeled ANSWER BOX in a convenient place, 
Request the pupils to write their answers on slips 
of paper, writing at the top of the slip, “Answer 
to Question No 1. etc.,” and to place the slips in 
the box. Appoint a time in which to read the 
answers and to discuss the questions. 

Prepare another box labe.ed SEARCH QUES- 
TION BOX, Encourage pupils to find new 
questions with which to fill this box, 

1. How long was Columbus in cross- 
ing the Atlantic ? 

Columbus ia his first voyage of dis- 
covery was 69 days in crossing the 
the Atlantic. 

2. What country has neither a thea- 
tre nor a prison ? 

Iceland is without a theatre or a 
prison, there is nosuch office as sheriff, 
the country owns no cannon and mili- 


tary drill is an unknown science. 


3. What isthe Gibraltar of America? 

Quebec, both from its natural and 
artificial fortifications has been rightly 
called the ‘‘Gibraltar of America.”’ 


4. How many miles of telegraph 
wiraare in use in this country ? 

Over a million miles of telegraph 
wires are in use in the United States, 
enough to encire’e the whole world 40 
times. 

5. Who was the “Little Magician?” 

President Van Buren was called the 
‘little magician’ from his adroitness 
in political management, the readi- 
ness with which he made friends and 
avoided making enemies. 

6. What is the history of Arithm: tic? 

Arithmetic was an Egyptian art; it 
was introduced into Greece from 
Egypt about 600 B. C. 

Euclid’s work upon arithmetic, is- 
sued about 300 B. C., is the oldest 
treaties upon the subject. The Arith- 
metic of decimals was invented just 
ten years before Columbus discovered 
America. 


7. What wor/d renowned song was 
writien by an actor ? 

“Home, Sweet Home,’’ was written 
by John Howard Payne, who com- 
menced his stage career when but 
seventeen. When twenty-one he 
played in the noted Drury Lane thea- 
tre, and for 20 years he was either an 
actor or theatrical manager. In an 


attic in Paris he wrote his noted song: 
in one year 100,000 copies were sold. 
He died in Tunis, where he was United 
States consul, in 1852, aged 60. 


8. What else can you tell about him? 





THE great offer on page 7 is speci- 
ally attractive and imfortant in view 
of the elections in 1892. One cannot 
afford to miss the information this 
map gives. Send in the coupon or- 
ders. 
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GIVE us penny postage, and free de- 
livery to the farmers, too. It is said 
that the post office revenues for the 
year ending June 30, 1891, were $65,- 
931,785. 





The Best Description. 


“We will show you the picture.” 

—SHAk 
HE best description of a thing is 
the thing itself—then a con- 
crete model of it—then a picture— 
and last of all (certainly the last with 
young children), astatementin words. 
Pictures—how strongly they appeal 
to allof us! Howclearly, vividly, con- 
cisely they tell their story to us—and 
in a language intelligible to all nations 
alike, and which all children so quick- 
ly learn! And not only do children 
quickly learn to understand this pic- 
ture speech, they will freely and glad- 
ly use. it to express their own ideas, if 
the smallest help and encouragement 
be given them, or even without any 
encouragement. Of course you can- 
not understand a child’s picture 
speech at once, any more than you 
can his other utterances. You must 
study itand learnit It is not very 
hard, and itis intensely interesting ; 
and, moreover, it will enable you to 
learn more about the contents of a 
child’s mind than any other plan 
whatever.* Indeed, drawing is a 
means of expression, and as a definite 
test of definite knowledge, is of the 
highest value all through school life, 
and long after this period as well. If 
I want any one to tell me what a 
plant or flower is like, I value two or 
three little drawings of it infinitely 
more than pages of words—very 
nicely put together, no doubt, but sel- 
dom definite and full enough toenable 
me to draw the thing they describe. 
Of the value of drawing—or as we gen- 
erally call it, graphic representation 
or picture-paraphrasing—in the teach- 
ing of literature, we have spoken so 
often that here I need only refer to it. 
*One thing in particular in this study of child- 
ish drawing will teach you—that it is quite as pos- 
sible, in pictures as in verbal statements, to pre- 
sent what is beyond the child’s power to under- 


stand and to appreciate. You may, in fact, very 
easily be too artistic for a child. 


oe 





THE idea that shooting men by the 
thousand is any less assassination 
than shooting one in a neighborhood 
quarrel is absurd; but we have been 
slow in getting this sentiment, We 
see no crime incorporated into our 





PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Made ot Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 

MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now bevome an indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and protessors, and it is 
admitted by all, thatin no way can impressions upon the memoryéof the 
children be made so lasting, as by means of illustration upon the Biack board. 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 
adapted to their wants as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure durin 
tke week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


Paper, Slated | Cloth , Slated 
on 
One Side. 





: Cloth, Slated 
on 
Both Sides. 
$1 00 each. $1 25 each. | $ 
1 85 id 1 65 fe 
| 
| 


NUMBER AND SIZES. on 
One Side. 





. 1, 2x3, feet 
a) 
,ox5, * - es 
5, 3x6, “ 5 Ss 
 Siaeery 


se 





Music lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 
rates. 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 30 centa 
*p 5) canta for postage and registration. 
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We have other and useful as well as beautiful BLACK- 
BOARDS, for the family, the Sunday-school, and the day- 
school, of the Veeneer Slate Pattern. 

Address with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO , 
1120 PINE ST., . - ST. LOUIS, MO 


Washington University, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Undergraduate De Department— 
College and Polytechnic School 


Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 
Il, SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
| IV. LAW SCHUOL. 
| = We 
| 

| 

| 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO 


The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, Engineer- 
ing, Medical, Military, and Commercial ools| J, 


Open Tuesday, Sept. 9. 


Wide range of elective studies. Seventy Profes- | 
sors and Assistants. Both sexes admitted. Tui- 
tion (except in Law, Medical, Engineering and 
Commercial Schools) FREE. Entrance fee, $10 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 


LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 
Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 
without examination. 
MINING SOHOOL at Rolla, opens | 
Sept. 15: 
Entrance Examinations at Columbia, September 
4, 6, €and8. For Catalogues address 
J. W. MoOnseER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 
J. S. BLACKWELL, 
Chairman of Faculty 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Seo’y, 
| 1704 Washington Ave. 


PHONOGRAPHY, 
Easiest and quickest learned, 
written and read system of Short 
hand extant, Special advantages. 
-d results. Text-book for 
self-instruction $1.50 post-paid. 
Send for Circular, 


Geo. W. Brower, Rochester, N. ¥, 


Q-a3-1y 


as 

AGENTS make 100 Per Cent and win $748 r 
CASH Prizes on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes 

and Medicines Sample free, Territory. Dr 

Bridgman, 3% Broadway, N. Y. 


Unequalle 
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It is an old-fashion notion) 
that medicine has to taste bad | 
to do any good- 


PATRIOTIC sic wiser” 
| us FOUR CENTS in stamps to pay tage 
| we will send ONE SAMPLE CO of ti. 


Scott’s Emulsion is cod- | FAtzioaic SPEAKER It con- 


SPEAZES, free. tain 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste | many choice selections. 90 es. You mus 
ost—nothing is lost but the| 
taste. 


This is more than a matter 
of comfort. Agreeable taste is | 
always a help to digestion. | 
A sickening taste is always a, 
hindrance. There is only harm 
in taking cod-liver oil unless| 
you digest it. Avoid the taste. | 


Scorr & ._Browne, Chemists, 132 | 
South 5th Avenue, New York. ; } 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emul- | 
sion of cod-liver oil—all druggists every- 





methods of dealing with nations. 


where do. $1. 


| Address KERR 


pag 
be A TEACHER AND MENTION THI 


PAPER. Write to-day, for this “REE 


offer is good for a few days only. 
& POTTER, Publishers. 
Ne. 44 East {4th Street, New York. 


AGENT Wanted to sell Brown’s Universa 
Question Book and Teacher’s -Ex- 
aminer and review at all times throughout th: 
year, and especially at teachers’ institutes durin; 

the summer. For terms and circulars addréss 
I. H. BROWN & COMPANY, St. Louis 


BEST School and College Text- Books publishec 
end for sale by all publishers. 
Address, I.H. BROWN & CO., St. Louis, 


FREE Circulars and price lists of books and 
teachers’ aid for sale or published by 
INLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Si. 


Louis. 
Class Books, Le 
pensed with 


REPORT CARD i. 
oe aah oi Printed on fine manilla bona. 
Address, CHA — BROWN PUBLIGHING 
“CO., 200'Pine Street, St. Louis. “4 
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EDITION 


merican Journal of Education. 
; $1.50 per year in advance. 


RIAH BONHAM, Washington, D.C 
B, MERWIN, St. Louis.............. 
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Plenty of Money. 





They say, if money go before, 
All ways do lie open.’’—SuHak, 


R. CHAUNCEY M. DePEw—good 
authority—reports that there 
s taken to Paris during the exhibi- 
on season from the outside $300,000,- 
. When the Fair was over and 
he accounts were made up, it was 
bund that there was in the banks of 
is $60,000,000 more than had been 
here before. This represented the 
t profit to the merchants and arti- 
ns of Paris from the Fair. The other 
,000,000 was distributed all through 
ance—to her farmers, her railways, 
er merchants and her manufacturers. 
Chicago expects to do still better 
han this, for*the estimates there of 
nen qualified to judge place the 
rofits of the Fair at $500,000,000. 
Teachers and all others will not 
nly want to visit Chicago, but they 
ill want to know all about those who 
ome from other countries, and how 
hey reach here. ? 


oo or 


THE Watertown, Mass., School 
oard has appointed a principal for 
heir Manual Training School at $1,- 
0. The evening schools opened Oc- 
ober 5. 





THE- Milwaukee School Board is 
onsidering a resolution by which the 
boking schools will be open evenings, 
hus enabling girls to avail themselves 
its privileges. 
a a es 
Memory Gems. 





*T’ll note you in my book of memory.” 


—SHAK. 
No. 1.— 
lowe’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tie only noble to be good ; 
ind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
‘—Tennyson. 
No. 2.—Constant activity in endeav- 
ring to make others happy, is one of 
ihe surest ways to make ourselves so. 
Rk. W. Emerson. 
No. 3.—Kindness will always do 
ood. it makes others happy—and 
hat is doing good. It prompts us to 
eck to benefit others—and that is do- 
ng good. It makes others gentle and 
nignant—and thatis doing good.— 
lbert Barnes. 
No, 4.— 
There is no dearth of kindness in-this 
world of ours ; 
Unly in vur blindness we gather 
thorns for flowers. 
—Gerald Massey. 
No, 5.—There is nothing so kingly 
§kindness.—Alice Carey. 
0. 6.— 
of kindness we have spoken 
, when we have passed away, 


Heal, perhaps, a spirit broken, 
Guide a brother led astray. 
—J. Hazen. 


No. 7.—Kind words, kind looks, 
kind acts, and warm hand-shakes,— 
these are means of grace when men in 
trouble are fighting their unseen bat- 
tles.—John Hall. 


No. 8.—Kindness to the wronged is 
never without its reward.— Whittier. 


No. 9.—A good deed is never lost; 
he who sows courtesy reaps friend- 
ship; and he who plants kindness, 
gathers love.— Basil. 


No. 10—She openeth her mouth 
with wisdom; and her tongue is the 
aw of kindness.—Solomon. 


No. 11 —Add to your faith, virtue, 
and to virtue, knowledge; and to 
knowledge, temperance; and to tem- 
perance, patience; and to patience, 
godliness, brotherly kindness; and to 
brotherly kindness, charity.—Paut. 
No. 12 —Let our object be, our coun- 
try, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country. And by the bless- 
ing of God, may that country itself 
become a vast splendid monument, 
not of oppression and terror but of 
wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, 
upon which the world may gaze with 
admiration forever.—Daniel Webster. 
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Books and Magazines. 





AN invention that bids fair to work 
a revolution in printing, namely, TYPE-CASTING 
MACHINES, will be described in the December 
Popular Science Monthly, by P. D. Ross. A cut 
of each of the two forms will be given, These 
machines are used by several of the largest news- 
papers in the United States, and have been 
ordered for a number of others. 


THOUGHTS ON EDUCATIONAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY, by Wm. T. Harris, L.L. D., U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Bloomington, Ill. 
The Public-School Publishing Co., 1890. 

This pamphlet of 77 pages does not profess to 
be an outline of psychology, rather it is a series of 
reflections on the essential questions involved in 
psychology. It presents in.fact,a clew to, aud 
many important suggestions in, the metaphysics 
of the subject. 

The special feature of the series is that part 
devoted to ‘““The Logic of Sense-Perception ;” in 
which reminded of the physiological 
hypothesis (as Mundt puts it), that in the arising 
of sense-perception there is involved an uncon- 


one is 


scious logical process. 

it is said that ‘‘in its most 
elementary forms one may readily find the entire 
it is not intended to mean 
more than that the functions of thought are 
present impliedly in the less adequate modes of 
intelligence. Not only so, but (as we are explicitly 
reminded) the syllogistic forms involved in sense- 
perception are not of the highest; so that “the 
modes of syllogism ordinarily used by sense- 
perception” ‘deduce only possible or probable 
knowledge at best.” 

Some brief intication of what is attempted by 
modern investigators in the field of physiological 
psychology is given, together with the names of 
the chief authorities. In which connection we are 
glad to see specially mentioned Professor Ladd’s 
Elements of Physiological Psychology (reviewed 
in this Journal, 1890.) 

Altogether the suggestions contained in this 
pamphlet will be stimulating and helpful to teach- 
ers in general and especiallp to teachers of psy- 
chology. 


In the December Forum Sir Edwin 
Arnold will have a description of a “Day with 
Lord Tennyson,” describing the home life of the 
Laureate, with many incidental criticisms of his 
works. In the same number Frederic Harrison 
will have a paper to show why the whole system 
of modern education is built on a wrong basis. 


Our friend Col. Wm. R. Dougherty, 
Ex-Warden of the Missouri Penitentiary, has 
written and published a valuable book entitled 


Of course when 


structure of reason,” 





‘The Lights and Shadows of Society.” Carved 


as it is, out of a Jarge, varied and vital experience 
in dealing with the criminal classes, its words of 
warning and wisdom, its plea for the ‘‘neglected 
members of society,” commends it alike to the 
parent, the teacher, the tax-payer, the reformer, 
the legislator and the minister, 


It is a book which ought to go into all school- 
libraries in this and other States. 


Col. Dougherty not only points out the causes of | 
He advocates both 
compulsory school attendanée and compulsory 
labor. 

The work is divided into 24 chapters, and appro- 
priately dedicated to Hon, John Wannamaker, 
who has always contributed so generously of his 
wealth to reclaim the fallen, and so has proved 
himself to be ‘ta benefactor of his race. 


but the remedies for crime. 


LEE & SHEPARD send us a beauti- 
ful calendar for 1892, Not only exceedingly useful, 
but every month iliustrated by gems of art as 
varied as the attractions and productions of each 
successive season. The retail price is only 50c. 


THE STARS still continue to be ob- 
jects of interest to dwellers on the planet earth, 
and more and more as perfection in telescopes is 
approached. But even with a good instrument 
the aid of the printed page is necessary to the am- 
ateur astronomer. THE SIDERAL MESSENGER is 
a monthly which gives the current news from the 
(visible) heavens in a most interesting way. It is 
edited by an expert, W. W. Payne, of the Good- 
sell Observatory, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn, 


“THE Century Dictionary,’ is at 
last completed; the sixth and concluding volume 
is finished. The wosk contains about 500 more 
pages and 2,000 more illustrations than were origi- 
nally promised. 


MR. RICHARD WATSON GILDER is 
about to publish a new volume of verse, to be 
entitled ‘Two Worlds, and other poems,”’ Ofthe 
fifty poems included only fifteen have been pub- 
lished. 


It is understood in London that Mr. 
Ruskin intends to appoint Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Boston, as one of his literary executors. 


THE business of E H. Butler & Co. 
and of Cowperwaite & Co. has been consolidate], 
and will hereafter be conducted under the firm- 
name of E. H. Butler & Co., with Philadelphia 
office at 220 and 222 S. Fifth Street. 


“GIVE me some white dirt,” said a 
small embryo artist boy, a neighbor of ours. I do 
not want black dirt to play with, I am going to 
have white dirt to play with. 

This shows the reason for the publishing of the 
“Chicago Clay Fournal.” 

Think of the fact that dirt has come to be so 
valuable that it must have a journal to represent 
it, and the “Chicago Clay Journai”’. does this 
most admirably. 

In fact, a good many things are made out of 
clay, or white dirt. It ls if said that the first man 
was made out of the “‘dust of the earth.,’ So clay 
comes to be very important material in the world, 
and the “Chicago Clay Fournal’ proposes to rep- 
resent the best things that can be done with clay, 
with brains and hands to shape it into use and 
beauiy. 

We shall be glad to get subsequent copies ot the 
“Chicago Clay Fournal, and we are glad to com- 
mend it. 





Gold in the World. 





« “Gold— 
Yellow, glittering, precious gold.” 
—SHAK. 
HE Bank of England, whichis the 
great depository of bullion in 
the realm, holds at ordinary times in 
its vaults $125,000,000. 

The Bank of Germany holds $200,- 
000,000 of bullion in gold and silver. 

The Bavk of France usually holds 
$475,000 000. 

The United States holds in the 
Treasury and in the various national 
banks somewhere about $700,000,000 
in gold and silver. 

The increasing wealth in the vari- 
ous nations is somewhat remarkable. 
During the last ten years the Bank of 
France has more than doubled its re- 





serves. The Bank of Germany in 1881] 





Bronchitis, colds, coughs, asthma, 
and even-consumption, in the early 
stages, yield to Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Singers, actors, auction- 
eers, public speakers, clergymen, 
teachers, lecturers, and all who are 
liable to disorder of the vocal organs, 
find a sure remedy inthis wonderful 
and well-known preparation. As 
an emergency medicine, in cases of 
croup,. Whooping cough, ete., it 
should be in every household. 


‘Two years ago I suffered severely from 
an attack of sore throat 


And Bronchitis 


It seemed as if I could not survive, all the 
usual remedies proving of noavail. At last 
I thought of Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, and 
after taking two bottles of this medicine I 
was restored to health.’’— Chas. Gambini, 
Smith’s Ranch, Sonoma €o., Cal. 

“There is nothing better for coughs than 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 1 use no other pre- 
paration.’’—Annie 5. Butler, Providence, R.I. 

W. #H. Graff & Co., Druggists, Carson, 
Iowa, certify that a!l throat and jung trou- 
bles are speedily 


Cured By Using 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It leads all others. 

“In January, 1889, I was taken down with 
measles and searlet fever, and exposing my- 
self too soon, caught a severe cold which 
settled on my lungs. I was foreed to take 
to my bed and was so jill that the doctors 
despaired of my recovery, supposing me 
to be in quick consumption. Change of 
climate was recommended, but I began to 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and soon found 
relief. After using several bottles, I was 
cured, so that I am now as well and rugged 
a’ ever.”’— John Dillander, Cranesman of 
Steam Shovel, G. S. & S. F. R. R. Co, 
Justin, Texas. 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. gPrice $1; six bottles, $5. 





held about $140,000,600 ; in 1889 it held 
$180,000,000. 

In June, 1876, the amount of gold 
coin and bullion in the United States 
Treasury was only $75 000,000; in 1889 
it had risen to over $300,000,000. In 
the various national banks it stood at 
$3,000,000; it has risen to $80,000,000. 
In silver tere is still more remark- 
able increase. 

It will be obsérved that among the 
above England stands the lowest on 
the list. This can be accounted for in 
two ways There being no issue of 
notes under the value of $25, it neces- 
sitates an immense quantity of gold 
being kept in circulation. 

Secondly, the commerce of Great 
Britain with other countries being so 
enormous, and its lending powers so 
great, a perpetual drain is the inevit- 
able result. Russia, Italy and Spain 
have little or no financial influence. 
They are constant borrowers from 
more wealthy nations, but lenders 
never. 





WE cannot tell how long the offer 
on page 7 will last. Thousands of 
these maps have been ordered and 
sent out already and all who have re- 
ceived them are pleased with them. 
Fill out, sign and send in the coupon 
orders. : 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL PUBLICATION EVER ISSUED. —“/ress and Pubic.” F 





A COMPLETE HISTORY OF OUR GOVERNMENT BY ADMINISTRATIONS AND CONGRESSES 


FROM WASHINGTON TO HARRISON. FE: 


NEELEY’S = 


NEW REVERSIBLE . 


POLITICAL AND U. 5. MAP COMBINED, |" 














, a BE 
LATEST EDITION, CORRECTED TO DATE. 46x66 INCHE (LARGET EYER PRINTED). : = 
| pe 
noe pring 
stowed 
cent of 
THIS DOUBLE MAP CONTAINS: y be 
A Diagram Showing all of the Political Parties. 11x66. A Complete Map of the United States (the latest). 46x66. a 
A Diagram Showing all the Presidents and Cabinets. 5x66. A Map of Central America. 10x13. matt 
A Diagram Showing the Political Complexion of each Congress. A Map of Alaska, 10x13. he_best 
[2x66 A Map of South Africa. 10x13. His 
A Diagram Showing the Creeds of the World. 13x10. : ‘ nue 
: . ‘ : A Map of Upper Nubia and Habesh or Abssinia. 10x13. he 
A Diagram Showing the Standing Armies of each Nation. 13x10. Z P pmpila 
, 2 A Map of Persia, Afghanistan and Beluchistan. 10x13. ndisper 
A Diagram Showing the Naval Tonnage of each Nation: 13x10. A Complete Map of the Solar System—best ever made. 18x10 * 
A Complete Map of the World. 13x20. : : ' 
Art. 
PICTURES OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS, FROM WASHINCTON TO HARRISON. 
- meee “es 
» in 
IT ALSO GIVES IN BRIEF: my ¢ 
ice, Vi 
i ~ “5 o ms nts 3 
The History of Colonial Politics, Valuable Statistics on Debts. Cie 
The History of Revolutionary Politics. Valuable Statistics on Revenues. do 
. . ° - 
The History of the Confederation. Valuable Statistics on Expenditures. meelle 
' The History of the U. 8S. Government by Congresses. Issues of all Political Parties: ‘Wor 
The History of the U. S. by Administrations. The history of all Political Parties which have existed in this al 
S . ‘Ho’ 
An Analysis of the Federal Government. . Country. ‘ Sous. 
“Cer 
ace 
RECOMMENDATIONS. WHAT OUR AGENTS ARE DOING. mitt 
From A. R. Sporrorp, Librarian of Congress: ‘'The novelty of the plan | ‘*Received the 10 maps this afternoon; sold 7 before supper.”’ (- 
ee by graphic diagrams a complete synchronology of American political | «Sold 17 maps yesterday; will send you a large order pext Saturday.” A. 
istory is carried out with admirable ingenuity, and the work may fairly be termed | ,,,, . She Se pie Lae thi ‘ ” the 
a Breviary of American Politics,” [This is the only ~oemnaialion of any Have — assed Sor years; never enw anyining Anequel this wap, re. 
work ever written by Mr. Spofford], " “ | “I sold 6 maps in one hour; everybody wants one.”’ riptl 
7 A “Ss . ps want : : . ” ashvil 
From Hon. S.S. Cox: ‘The labor of collating and illustrating such a vast as 25 mape at once; aia this entire cpusip. i Te 
range of topics must have been enormous, but it is done in such a perspicuous | “‘! have canvassed one-half day and took 18 orders, 1 ect 
style, and with such aids to the eye in the diagram, that it must be appreciated. | ‘I sold 65 maps in four days; expect to sell 100 next week.”’ <9 
Only one work is comparable with it —the Statistical Atlas, by the Government— | «Took 9 orders from the circular.” ver 
av this is hic , b 
_ to say this is high eulogy. ’ “Enclosed find draft for 15 maps; send at once as they are promised Saturday.” re 
_ From Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D., Historian: ‘I cannot conceive a more | «Was sick when sample came, but sold 4 the first afternoon to friends who called deert 
ingenious contrivance for giving such a picture in clearest outline and admirable to see me. a 
proportions, of our political, ivil and financial history. Like a concave mirror, | .,.; . . ’ 00 C 
it reflects to a single focus ‘an epitome of the essential elements of our national Finest map on earth; sold 18 the ort day.’ ; ‘In 
, history, showing clearly at a glance the progress of the nation, from its infancy | “Sold my sample at express office for $5.00 and took six orders. Send 25 maps ; 
, to its present period of maturity. at once.’’ bat 
Pub 
The Latest U. S. Map, printed in colors, covers the entire back and is universally conceded to be the BEST ~ 
PUBLISHED. It alone sells for $5.00, x 
The complete Reversible Map (printed on both sides) is 3 ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 6 in., mounted on rollers, top and b-f 
bottom, with tape on sides. - : - : . Price, $5.00. ot 
By EXPRESS, prepaid anywhere in the United States, " - 5.75. Pr 
This Map should be in every library, office and school. Address, with stamp for reply, i 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 
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It will pay you to find out by writing to F 
a TO 


Ve think those school office:s who| 


tend to have geography taught, as it 
ast be, in a fractical way, will see to 
that every school shall have Neeley’s 
lew Reversible Political and U. 8. Map 
pmbined. See page 14. You will 

ee With the “‘Press and Public’? when 
pu see it that it 7s ‘“‘the most won- 
1 publication ever issued.”’ 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
LTTTLE’S AS THE LIVING AGE 


approaches its jubilee, it is 
interesting to recall the 
+, hecy made concerning it 
, Mr. JUSTICE STORY upon 
readin the prospectus in April, 
1844. fe said:— 
**T entirely approve the plan. 
If it can obtain the public pat- 
ronage long enough, it will con- 
tribute in an eminent degree to 
give a healthy tone, not only 
‘ to our literature, bnt to public 
opinion. It will enable us to 
possess, in a moderate com- 
, a select library of the best productions of the 


That THE LIVING AGE has fally justified this 
ecast is proved by the constant praises which, 
uring all the years Noe its publication, have been 
estowed upon it by the press, some of the more 
cent of which are given below. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it has more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


puble-column octavo pages of reading-matteT 

arly, forming four large volumes. It presents 1 

n inexpensive form, coneidering its great amoun 

matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 

d with a completeness nowhere e'se attempted. 

fhe best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 0 

Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biogaaphical 
Historical, and Political Information, from the 

entire body of Foreign Political Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American read- 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 

Aan dhe ot an Indispensable current literature— 

7 japemetl becausa it embraces the productions 












ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politivs, and 
Art. 


OPINIONS. 


“If a cultared stranger trom another world were 
i) find himself in this one, and were to make a 
ady of our literary advantages, he would be im- 
essed especially, we are confident, by lhe abund- 
ace, variety an high average quality ot the con- 
mis of LITTLE’S LIVING AGE The Congrega- 
lonalist, Boston. 

“There is but one LIVING AGE, though many 
ve essayed imitations. While their intent has, 
9» doubt, been worthy. they have lacked that rare 
scriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen. 
d that keen appreciation of what constitutes true 
ixcellence, which make LITTLE'S LIVING AGE 
Work, New York publication that it is.’’—Christian 





































a New York 

“No electic journal has ever deserved so well of 
ublic. It contains nearly all the good literature 
if the time.’?’—The Churchman, New York 

**Ha who subscribes for a few years to it gathers a 
wice library, even though he may have no other 
90ks.’°—New York Observer. 

**Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
ace in enabling the busy reader to keep up with 
urrent literature .’’—Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 
“It has, in the half century of its existence, fur- 
hed its host of readers with literature the best of 
day, such as cannot fail to edncate and stimulate 
ie intellectual faculties, and create tastes and 
esires for loftier attainments. The fo.emost writers 
the time are represented on its pages.’’—Preshy- 
ian Bauner, Pittsbur. 

“For the amount of reading contained, the sub- 
pipten is extremely low.’’—Christian Advocate, 






























“The fields of fiction, biography, travel. science, 
betry, criticism, and social anc religious discussion 
l come within its domain and all ars well repre- 
nted.’’— Boston Journal. 

**It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
ne offers a dry or valuless page.’’—New York 








“To. read it is itself an education in the course of 
(eae ag thought and literature.’’—Buffalo Commercial 
vert; 

**Coming weekly. it has a great advantage over 
© monthly magazines and reviews.’’—San Fran- 
co Chronicle. 

**In giving a comprehensive view of the best 
ent literature, the prodact of the best writers 
the day, it stands unrivalled.’’—Canwda Presby- 
ian, Toronto. 
Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of post’g. 


rf NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1891, 

~y Ol betore Jan. Ist. the numbers of 1891 

~ _ r the recetpt of the subscriptions will be 
gratis. 






























-Pricas for the best Home and Foreign Literature, 


Ponsessed of Tae LIVING AGE and one or other 

r vivacious American monthlies, a subser ber 

wil i'ind himeelf in command of the whole situation,— 
ia Evenin Fm gy 

Ror, sio. ‘00 Tue LIVING AGE and any one of the 

an $4 monthlies (or Harper's Weekly ) 

l be sent for a year, ie. pastpete; or, for $9.50 THE 

anG AGE and § mer's Magazine or the St. 


“Rates for club Tue LIviIne AGE with m 

saree int etal ratetae 
D A cen’ . 

“Rad LITTELL & on, 


id ’ 







































= ational League of State Teachers Bureaus : 





For 
You 


RANK E. PLumMMER, Des Morngs, Iowa. @ 


Miss L. L. WaLLer invites correspondence 
with teachers with regard to accommodations in 
Chicago during the World’s Fair. As Miss Waller is 
widely known among the teachers in this country, 
having been connected with the Western Publish- 
ing House in its interest in Pollard’s Synthetic 
Method for the last three years. She proposes to 
interest herself in securing comfortable quarters 
for them in 1893. at reasonable rates Early 
arrdhgements are advisable. 

Kindly address letters on this subject to her 
home, River Forest, Ill. 

Troy, Mo., Oct. 20, 1891. 
J. B. Merwin S. S. Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—"‘I have used your 
“‘Aids to School Discipline’ extensive- 
ly, and have found them to be of great 
service, not only in increasing the at- 
tendance of the pupils, but in awaken- 
ing an interest among the parents as 
well as pupils, It seems to me that 
every teacher in the country should use 
them. They help largely to discipline 
a school, and I have found them to be 
of incalculable benefit in this direc- 
tionalso. Parents want to kzow what 
the pupils are doing, and these ‘‘Aids”’ 


tell them this, every day. 
Yours very truly, 
Cuas. 8. BITTIOK.”’ 

EvERY teacher, and every prima 
school will be "comparatively well 
equipped for teaching geography in a 
useful, practical way, by the use of 
our New Six Inch Globe Premium, 
and our “ Political and United States 
Map Premium.’’ See page 14, and 
send sind for circular of globe. 








‘BLACK BOARDS 
SLATED PAPER%RO 
PY a ee) 4 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


R< 


J.B.Merwin, 


704 CHESNUT ST 


Sr.Louis Mo. 





J. B. MERWIN, 


Dear Sr: 


best Crayons in usual quantity. 





1120 Pine Street, 





and Atlases of all 
kinds. 16 page 
Catalogue free. 


Agents wanted. 


A. C. SHEWEY, 
714 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH A TIME 
HONORED CUSTOM, THE 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


WILL SELL 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


ACCOUNT 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


AT : 
1 
ao ae — ee is 
FOR THE KOUND TRIP, 
Tickets will be sold December 24th, 
25th and Sist, 1891, and January Ist 


1892, good returning until January 
6th, 1892, affording everyone 


AN EXGELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


TO ENJOY A 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


= ANDA 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


For full particulars call on agents of 
Connecting Lines 
OR 


W.F. SNYDER, C. W. Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SLATED PAPER 


——PoR—— 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by 24ail, 


POST PAID, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to.5 Yards 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 


Cotumais, Mo., Sept. 5t 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Lovie, Mo 


Please send me as soon as possible,s TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 
of yur SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number ot 
my pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 
to tet you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 
chased of you five years ago isstillin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
In fact, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 
unless it be your LIQUID SLATING on a hard finished wall. Send also your 
Yours Truly, 


R. P. RIDER, 
President Stephen's College, 


Colutabia, Mo. 


We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 
tested for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 
For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 
m Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to - 
J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















SAVED ON ALL 
Music and Art supplies to sub- 
scribers of the READERS’ 
UNION JOURNAL, the best 
literary magazine. One dollar 
© year. Sample copy free. 
Unexcelled Premium List and 
Union Sutblihing Cove” 
on Pu n 0 


THE FRISCO LIN E 


Is the popular route from Western 
Kansas to all points in Southern 





Kansas, Southwestern Missouri, 
Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
Texas. For particulars, address 


aearest Ticket Agent of the Frisco 
Line or D. Wishart, General Pas- 
senger Silt St. ema Mo. 


Dy sts cine" 


Se 


Loves Or ROUTE 


First Class Night and Day Service 


EAST anno WEST 


BETWEEN 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 


—— AE 


ST. Louis, Mo. 


Modern Equipment Th Throughout. 
BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


Built expressly for this service on 
night trains. 


Ask tor tickets via Toledo, St, Louis & Kansas City R. R. 
CLOVER LEAF ROUTE. 


For further “particulars, call on nearest 
Agent of the Company, or address 
J. E. DAVENPORT, 
PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
215 N. FOURTH ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














THE 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF 
THE PSYCHROMETER 

rrr RT RET CUTE TP TT 








THROUGH PULLMAN VESTI- 
BULED SLEEPERS BETWEEN 
8ST. LOUIS, DENVER CHEY- 
ENNE, OGDON AND SALT 
LAKE CITY, vIA- MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


This is the only through car line 
between the above points, and makes 
the trip in 67 hours. Ticket offices 


102 North Fourth Street and Union 
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AMERICAN JOURNAT. OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. © 












THE 


JESTEY 





SEND Fur ~Ai..cLUOGuE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis. 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


Most people know what The Burlington Route 
is—some prople, perhaps, do fiot know that it is 
the MODEL RAILROAD of the West. The 
Burlington Route is the name of a first-class 
raiiroad from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis to 
and between the principal cities and towns of 
Illinois Lowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and Colorado, The 7000 
miles of this great road pass into and through the 
best farming regions of these great states, reach 





Deadwood, So. Dakota, and the new stolen 
country of the Black Hills. Along the lines o 
the Burlington Route are the best opportunities 


in the WEST, NORTHWEST and SOUTH- 
WEST, for the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the miller, the miner and the pleasure 
seeker. 

The Burlington Route runs through passenger 
trains every day in the year between St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, Kansas City, Ate hison, 
St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Lincoln, Den. 
ver, St. aul and Minneapolis, making connections 
at these points with all eastern and western roads, 
and giving the traveling public unequaled facili- 
ties, 

For speed, safety, comfort, character of equip- 
ment and track, and efficient service for pas- 
sengers and freight, it is unexcelled. 


For further information, tickets, rates, etc., call 
on your nearest railtoad agent, or address 
Cc. M. LEVEY, Howarp Ev LIOTT, 


Gen’! Supt., 
Keokuk, Ia. 


G. F. & 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CHAN Bp 
i Cans of ant 
2. Ciouis.g ayes 








c. & A. ‘Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 


sas City and points West. Oonnecting in 
Union Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
Pullman lor buffet cars, ce ~cars. 


Horton Reclining-Chair “Oars, without extra 
See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


0. H. Cuarrgcu, J. OHARLTOR, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 

D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
216 Nerth 


A OHOICE LIST OF SUMMER RE: ORTS, 





** Take heed, ’ere summer comes,’ —SHAK. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, 

Northern Mich’ , Minnesota, Iowa 
and the two D otas, there are hun- 
dreds of charming localities pre-emi- 
nently fitted for summer homes. 

Among the following selected list are 
names familiar to many of our readers 
as the perfection of Northern summer 
resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short 
distance from Chicago or Milwaukee, 

and none of them are so far away from 
the “busy marts of civilization” that 
they cannot be reached in a few hours 
of travel, by frequent trains, over the 
finest in the northwest—the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, and Milwaukee & Northern 
Railroad : 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Minocqua, Wis. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Palmyra, Wis. 
Tomahawk Lakes, Wis. 
Lakeside, Wis. 
Kilbourn ‘City, Wis. 
(Dells of Wisconsin.) 


Clear Lake, Iowa. 
Lakes Okoboji, Ta. 
Spint Lake, lowa. 
Frontenac, "Minn. 

Lake Minnetonka, Minn 
Ortonville, Minn. 

Prior Lake, Minn. 
White Bear Lake, Minn 
Beaver Dam, Wis. Lake Madison, So. Dak 
Madison Wis, Big Stone Lake, S. Dak 
Delavan, Wis. Sparta, Wis. 
Pewaukee, Wis. Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
Wausaukee, Wis. Ontonagon, Mich. 
Marquette, Mich, Mackinaw, Mich. 


For detailed information apply to 
any coupon ticket agent, or send 
stamp ior free illustrated tourist 
folder, to Geo H. Heafford, Genera! 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





BOOK: 


Encravinc Cag 


MAGAZINE 
ILLUSTRATING 





FORTY YEARS! 


Our Desks ani been in 
ACTUAL USE, twenty-one]. 
years and are GOOD 
twenty years more, 

Read CAREFULLY if you 


please, the following 





for 


state- 
ment: 
“Cooper InstituTE, Boonville, Mo. 
Anthony Haynes, A. M., Principal 
Boonville, Mo., July 21,91 
J. B. Merwin 8. 8. Co., St. Louis. 
Gentlemen:—I have been using your 
“COMBINATION DESKS AND SEATS” 
for Zzventy-one years, and not consider- 
ing accidents or carelessness, they are as 
good vow, as when I bought them, 
They will do me equally good service 
for TWENTY YEARS MORE. 
Signed, ANTHONY HAYNES.” 





TAL KING AOUT MEMPHIS. 





tae erin hie 


The Chicago of theSouth. The tide 
of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the Cairo Short 
Line and Illinois Central Route. Their 
new train leaving St. Louis at 8:30 p. 
m. daily, reaches Memphis at 8:40 a. 
m. next day, only twelve hours on the 
road; one hour ahead of all other 
lines. No vexatious ferry transfers 
ye — route. Pullman buffet omer 


The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 

lea devoted to 

Social, Financial and Political Economy 

One of the Greatest Educators of 
the Age. 

4@-NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 


WITHOUT IT. 


agnone its Contributors are the names of some o! 
the most talented men of the day 

at is_ unning a Series of articles on Railways, LA 

¥. Hudson, author of ‘‘Railways and the 

the. > Alsoa very interesting series of Historical s “1 
ticles, reviewing History and pe | its Lessons 
in Economics, entitled and Govern- 
men,” —— every school os er in the land 
should hav 

It is the Wattonal organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 


LIANCE, WHEEL AND FARMERS’ UNION. 
it is offered at the extremely 


low price of one Dollar peryear 
Address, 


National Economist,Washington, D.C. 


11-22-lvr 


MEMPHIS ROUTE. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
RAILROAD 


Offers you the most pleasant and desirable route to 
Kansas City and all points East, North and West, 
to Memphis and ull points South. 

At Kansas City, connections are made at Union 
Depot with all through trains for Chicago, St. 
Louis and the East; to St. Paul, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and the West and Northwest. Via 
this line, entire train with Free Reclining Chair 
Car and Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car runs through 
to Memphis, Tenn. Through Reclining Chair Car 


Buffet Sleeping Car, Kansas City to New Orleans. 
There is no other direct route from the West to 
Jacksonville, Pensacola, Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and all Southern Cities. 

This route, via Hoxie, is the short line to Little 
Rock and Hot Springs; the short and cheap route to 
Fayetteville, Bentonville, Eureka Springs, Fort 
Smith and all points in Arkansas. 


Write for la map and time-tables, showing 
ae: connections. 

Be tof this compan your ticket call upon ticket 
agent of this company, or write to the undersigned 
for rates. jal rates and arrangements for par- 
ties and thelr movables, going South to lovate. 

pene ag a ee of the MISSOURI AND KANSAS 
wR information relative to the 
a —~? : of Southwest Missouri. Maliiled tree. 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, 
Gen’. Pass. 4 TiCkeT AGT. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





By the use of our **Aids to School 
Discipline’’ teachers soon double 
the attendance of pupils. These Aids 
interest pupils and parents alike, in 
the work done in the school-room— 
they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence. 

Those who have used them and 
so, thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far their use has more than 
doubled the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine BSt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FAST TIME TO THE SOUTH. 


Your very wants anticipated. _ 
comfort, ease, pleasure aud safet 
cured by going South over the iro 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY, 8ST. LOUIS 

TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Leav: St. Louis 8:30 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 8:00 p. m. 
the following day—23 hours and 25 
a or leaving St. Louis 8:30 a. 

New Orleans at 8:25 a, m. 
pod morning—23 hours and 55 minutes 


"| eee. vestibuled sleeping car pp 
through coaches. Tiobot © afte Union Depot 















Tet ot Seat catyS 





(Seats Free), Kansas City to Birmingham; Paliman [* OHIO & M ISSISS | PPI RAILW. 
































































AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


\ 
\ 
Cover ALL POINTS OF 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, ff 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORT: 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, | 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS \, 
GULF OF MEXI 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas 


The Only Direct 
To the Famous Hot Springs c; 
ARKANSAS. 


_ H.C. TOWNSEND,” . Bite 
General Passenger and Ticket Ay i 
87. LOUIS.& EY 


O. & M. 





Bi 


tis 
waptl 
esi 
The Only Road Running a PassengerTrn. BAP 


FROM all b 


ST.LOUIST) CINCINNA ** 


4. SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS || With 
are run by -<¥ line from St. tows i} Ext , 
acin n ll passe Ss 
wan ot shaun reatinaiie c “a > SS e8e RE Chars 
Less than Is our time from. St. Lo1 
10 quicker than ‘by tation; 
Hours. Rar inferior is: Bony 
BY THE OHIO & MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY 


THERE IS 


NO CHANCE OF CARS 


from St. Louis to Louisville, Cincinnati, Nev 
York, Philadelphia, B altimore, Ww ashington, anc 
other important points east, 

The O. & M Railway is the- shortest: a’ is 
quickest and transports more passengers from ‘# > 
Louis eastward than any other line. 

tickets by t 


RHA T ES o. aM fy. aremed | 


than by other routes, 
Through tickets via this route are for sale 
offices of connecting lines West, Northwest a 
Southwest. When purchasing ask for tickets 
Ohio & Mississippi Railway. 


Ticket Offices in St. Louis, 106 North Broa 
way and Ui nion Depot. 


A. J. LYTLE, GEn’L WESTERN PASS'R AGENT, 
105 N. Broadw ay, St. Louis, » Mo, 


J. F, BARNARD, WV. 8. SHATTUO, 
Pres. & Gen, Manager. Gen. —— 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 


Are you going? If so, study th 
advan offered by the Vandali 
trains dally oar aay 

aily except Sun 7; 
y. This is e only o 








trains 
Cteage.” Leas moring daily, 
ve St , 

&. m., arrive at Chicago pe 
daily at 8:00 p. m., arrive at C 

7:00 a.m. Daily except Sunday 
a.m, arrive at Chicago 7:20 p. 
Rates. always aslow as the lov 
and | Ticket offices Sou 
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